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ABSTRACT 

WECEPr a cooperative education program for 14* and 
15*year-old potential dropouts in either elementary or high school 
grades^ provides work experience in jobs approved by Federal and 
State laws. The guide is intended for use as a resource for 
teacher*coordinators of local HECEP programs and supplements another 
Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education publication. 
An Articulated Guide for Cooperative Occupational Education, The 
first section presents brief outlines of: the rationale of the 
programs, planning local programs, roles of teacher-coordinators, 
community relations, and the need for car^^er educatior. The second 
and largest section contains units of study (understanding yourself, 
how to get a job, career planning, and career fields arranged by 
clusters) * Each lesson includes teaching concepts, activities, and 
resource materials, and some lessons provide additional information 
or exercises. An extensive bibliography of current reference 
materials in all media, arranged by subject areas and source, and a 
shorter list of evaluation materials comprise the third section. The 
final section, an appendix, reproduces tax and social security forms, 
employment applications, sample letters, and legislation affecting 
HECEP. (HDH) 
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PHILOSOPHY 



PREFACE 



The WECEP Guide is prepared for personnel wh:' are re- 
sponsible for planning and conducting a WorV Experience and 
Career Exploration Program, a special cooperative ^fducation 
program for 14 and 15 year old potential dropouts. Tha pub- 
lication suppl ements the DVTE pub li cat ion , An Articulate d 
Guide for Cooperat ive Occupat ional Education > 

The WECEP Guide is in t ended as a resource to be adapted 
to the local program. Therefore, it has been organized in a 
loose leaf notebook so that the teacher- coordinator can sake 
additions and deletions. A form i5 included in the appendix 
for evaluation of the guide. Suggestions should be directed 
to the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Special 
Programs Unit. 



RATIONALE 



Local, state and rational educators are concerned about 
students who* develop a feeling of frustration or failure in 
academic achievements and wait for their sixteenth birthday 
to quit school, Many educators believe one way to help solve 
the problem is to provide these students with experiences in 
occupational education when they are 14 and 15 years old. How 
ever, present child labor laws which limit the age of employ- 
ment to 16 years or over are a deterrent to program develop- 
ment • 

Several state departments of education expressed to the 
U. S. Department' of Labor, Employment Standards division, 
their interest in developing experimental programs for the 
14-15 year age group. Also, the U. S. Office of Education 
indicated that* changes in child labor laws are needed in 
order to carry out the intent of Congress set forth in the 
Vocational Education Act as amended in 1968. 

As a result, the Employment Standards Division waived 
the age restriction until August 31, 1972, and later extended 
the date to August 31, 1973, for designated experimental pro- 



grams. The modifications, published in the ^Federal Register 
on November 5, 1969, allow 14 and 15 year old youth in approved 
programs to work up to 28 hours a week when school is in ses- 
sion and up to four hours a day, any portion of which may be 
during school hours. 

Experimental programs can provide the Employment Stand- 
ards Division with information to help in determining whether 
chan^:^s should be made in child-.labor 'regulations . They can 
give educators the ^opportunity to test the effectiveness of 
school and work experience programs for 14 and 15 year old 
youth . 

PURPOSE 

The experimental programs utilize a cooperative education 
approach to provide career exploration training experiences. 
Specific goals are aimed at helping dropout-prone youth to be- 
come oriented and motivated toward education and to begin prep- 
aration for the world of work . 

The experimental programs axe intended to help each stu- 
dent achieve his potential. Students are not ^'tracked". Hope- 



*Federal Register, Title 29 - Labor, Part 4500, Subpart C 
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fully, they wiii mo\fe into either college preparatory or 
specialized vocational skill programs or enter the world of 
work . 

Enrol Iment is limited to 14 and 15 year old disadvanv 
taged and handicapped students who are identified as being 
potential dropouts when they reach age of 16. They may 

be either elementary or high school enrollees. 

The programs are conducted in classroom facilities fur- 
nished by the school. Students spend approximately two peri- 
ods each day in class. The teacher-coordinator provides job- 
related and skill instruction, including individualized and 
remedial learning experiences. Under the supervision of em- 
ployers and teacher-coordinators, students receive work exper 
ences on jobs permitted or approved under Federal and State 
laws. Students also receive instruction in courses required 
for graduation . 

STATE SPONSORED 

In Illinois the State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Educa-. 
tion, contracted in FY 1971, FY 1972 and FY 1973 with local 
school districts to provide experimental programs. The State 



Board utilizes funds appropriated for Part G, Cooperative 
Vocational Education A'<"nendment s of 196!^ to reimburse schools* 
The development ' of the experimental programs involved the 
cooperation of several agencies, including the U, S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, the U, S, Office of /Education , the State Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Technical Education and local schoi 
districts. 

If the age factor for employment is lowered as a result 
of data collected^ the current experimental program in Illinois 
can continue, and additional programs can be developed in oth- 
er school districts. A statewide evaluation of WECEP in the 
spring of FY 1972 was favorable for continuation of the pro- 
gram. 



PLANNING LOCAL PROGRAMS 



The success of WECEP is related to both the amount and 
the quality of pre-planning at the local level. Each local 
district should develop a program unique to its situation. 
It must also comply with the policies of the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the State of Illinois Department of Labor. The 
following list is a suggested guideline for school districts 
to consider when planning a program, 

1 . Phi losophy 

a. values 

b. needs 

2. Administrative plan 

a. Role of school personnel 

(1) superintendent 

(2) principal 

(3) deans 

(4) counselors 

(5) classroom teachers (not teacher- 
coordinator) 

b. Responsibility of teacher-coordinator 



Se lection of students 

a. criteria 

b. responsibility 
Teaching facilities 
Coordinator' s office 
In-school instruct ion 

a. responsibility for setting this up 

b. compliance with school attendance law 
Related class 

Indi vidual counsel ing 

Responsibility of students to the program 

Public relations 

Responsibilities 

a, of school 



(1) 



daily class schedule 



(2) 



work permi ts 



(3) 



transportation 



(4) 



Strict enforcement of school 
attendance law 



of employ 



er 



(1 ) hours of employment 



(2) social security 



(3) workman ' s 



compens at ion insurance 



(4) minimum wage 
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(5) student learner provisions 

(6) Child Labor Laws 



(1 ) attendance 

(2 ) achi avement in s choo 1 

(3) personal appearance 

(4) soci al- emot ional -personal growth 

(5) responsibility to employer 

(6) hold only one job 



c . 



of student 



Administrators, personnel responsible for the program and 



advisory committee members shoaldbe involved in the planning. 




Other school personnel and the community should be oriented to 



the purposes and the organization of the program. 
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THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR 



A teacher-coordinator is many j)eople responsible for 
many activities . 

He is a teacher . He is an evaluato r - of the students 
on the job, of students -in the classroom, of the value of 
the program, and of the success of the program. He is an 
administrator. He keeps records, makes out reports, arranges 
meetings, and attends - meet ings . Because he must deal with 
educational, social, personal, and occupational problems of 
the participants in the program he is a counselor. He is one 
of the most important public relations people in the district. 

In assuming these roles, the teacher coordinator 



1 . 


selects students 


2 . 


teaches job-related class 


3 . 


Secures jobs for students 


4 . 


prepares reports 


5 . 


arranges transportation for students 


6. 


keeps student records 


7 . 


works with job training supervisors 


8 . 


evaluates student performance 


9 . 


visits students on job 




10, organizes an advisory committee 

1 1 , promotes program 

12, develops instructional materials 

13, secures services of resource people 

14, visits parents of students in program 

15, holds individual student conferences 

16, meets with administration of district to 
facilitate coordination of program 

17, confers with classroom teachers and counselors 

18 , attends conferences 
keeps program within Doundaries of budget 

A successful coordinator does not stay within the four 
walls of a classroom or the security of a school building- 
He must move out into the business community where he will 
coordinate the work of the school with the resources available 
in the community to aid the student who is likely to become a 
dropout. He must use his time wisely and be flexible enough 
to meet situations as they arise. He must be familiar with 
legal requirements for the employment of minors, such as (1) 
issuance of work permits (2) types of employment permitted 
(3) types of employment prohibited, and (4) how to seek a 
waiver for a minor to work in certain prohibited occupations. 
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The responsibilities are many, varied, but always chal- 
lenging^ This position provides the individual with a gen- 
uine opportunity to help young people . 




IDENTIFYING THE WECEP CANDIDATE 



WECEP is designed for the potential school-leaver, the 
14 or 15 year old disadvantaged or handicapped student who 
has developed a feeling of frustration or failure in the 
academic setting. Potential school-leavers as a group tend 
to have certain common characteristics. However, not all 
of these students exhibit all of the same characteristics. 
The observations that follow are general and perhaps ap- 
ply to a very large percentage of such students. The 
characteristics mentioned are not intended to be complete 
and final. 

Statistics show chat only one in every one hundred of 
these students is at the correct achievement level for his 
age. They are typically one or more years older than the 
students in their grade. Three out of four acknowledge 
having trouble reading. They can be expected to have 
trouble with spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Conse- 
quently they have records of poor grades and low scholas- 
tic achievement. 

While scholastic problems are usually paramounc for 
all of these students they all have ether common stumbling 
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blocks. 7*eT ire :>.r:r.tc irser.tses. They exhibit poor 
relazicr.sr.irs vith the refr ^rc;:p ar.d teachers. They cannot 
ciscirliif tir.rTi5f.lve5 .-r.i rer.erally do not accept school 
coritrrls. 7>eT c little zc ir;terest in school activ- 
ities. The icr.: e-i ruert level th-e lEOther and father, 
nuiirer cf thtlirer it: the fa3L:.ly^ atritizde of parents 
toward sthroL, ^z^ ^.crerta-ce rejection of the family 
by the r.ei jhrrrhrri a^e related to^the problem. The 
studer.t'? tes-Lrh. rhystcsl develorirenT" (too large or toe 
siiall for are' -^zL-^r ii5ir ilLir^es , ar^d lack of interest 
in schorl vori stuoit his educational growth and lead tc 
dissatisfactic- vith schrrl. 

I- cr-tlz5icr., the frllcwirg list of characteristics 

will heir schrrl rersrr.r-el identify drop-out prone students 

for enrrllTient :n the ^>ri, crperience and Career Explor- 

a 1 1 0 ? r c r r a.Tr . 

1. :.-r cr Ticre erodes below acadeTr^ic achievement 
IrTrl frr his a£e 

1. tvr rr rizzt -^^izs of sccial promotions 

3. : 1 1 1 : n c tvc : r ncre subjects 

-t. c.trrr. irserteeisn 

5 . tru in r 

0 . : =nn : t = : : ert s chc cl r e cul at i ons 
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7. passi ve-aggresive behavior pattern 

8. poor self-ccncept 

9. poor peor relationships 

10. poor pupi 1 - teacher relationships 

11. lack of good adult image 

12. conflicts with the law 

13. n on -accept able social values 
14 . low economi c f ami ly background' 

15. family attitude toward school negative 

16. other characteristics defined by local district 

Primary to any sucessful motivation of these students 
is accountable teaching utilizing the total resources of the 
school. While making an intelligent interpretation of the 
negative defindble characteristics of the potential sc'^ool- 
leaver, school personnel should recognize and build upon 
the strengths of potential early school leavers. Some of 
these positive characteristics include the following: 

1. qualities of leadership 

2. potential for creativity 

3 . strong sibling relationships 

4. knowledge of how to survive in the community (econ- 
omic survival) 

5. honesty 
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6. insight into feelings of adult toward youth 
(particularly teachers to student 

7 . perceptive 

8. loyalty to peer group 

By recognizing both the positive and negative charac- 
teristics of the potential sch ^l-leaver and by effectively 
utilizing the resources of tiie school and cozizuni t y , educa- 
tors can help shape the future of these people. 
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IN-SCHOOL RELATED CLASS 



WECEP has two facets: career exploration and work ex- 
periences. The in-school related class phase of the program 
provides many opportunities for career exploration. Some 
suggested topics which can lead to helping the student de- 
velor^ a self-concept and make career preferences, based on 
knowledge of career opportunities and the individual's po- 
tential, are listed in the following outline. Teacher- 
coordinators should develop measurable behavioral objectives 
related to the goals of the program. 

1, Reasons for Working 



a. Self-satisfaction 

b . Achievements 

c . Recognition 

d . Monetary gains. 

e . Con tribut ion to something for good of 



others 



2. 



Developing a Self-concept 



a . 



Attitudes 



1 . 



blocks to learning 



2 . 



relationship to other people 



3. 



values of self 
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b. Aptitudes 

c . Interests 

d. Scholastic Achievements 
e Social growth 

f. Emotional growth 

g . Li f e goals 

h. Changes in interests, goals, etc. 

Relationship of Careers to Personal Goals 

Career Exploration through Use of Career Informa 
t ion Resources 

a . Files 

b. Films 

c . Fx Imst rips 

d . Interviews 

e. Library 

f. US Department of Labor publications 

g . Newspapers 

Organizational Pattern of the World of Work 

Relationship between Education and Training for 
Career 

a. Need for skills such as 

1. logical and numerical reasonin 

2 . commun ication skills 

3. economic understandings 
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4. social values and concepts 

b. Educational and Training Requirements 
for Specific Careers 

c. Need for communication skills 

1. Application forms 

2. Incojne tax forms 

3. Social Security f o rms 

4. Checks 

5. Personal data forms 

6. Letters of Application 

7. Personal Resume^ 

8. Reading want-ads 

9. Writing want-ads 
10. Oral interviews 

7. Getting and Keeping a Job 

8. Economic Implication of the World of Work- 
occupations 

a. Effect on national economy 

b. Role of government 

c. Banking, credit, stocks, and bonds 

The teacher-coordinator should consider utilizing the 
following resources and materials to develop learning ex- 
periences : 

1 . Films 
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2 . 


Media kits 


3. 


Career files 


4 . 


Books-magazines 


5 . 


Standard forms 


6. 


Field Trips 


7. 


Speakers 


8. 


Int erview5 


9 . 


Others 
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INTRODUCING THE 'PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY 



How does t.he teacher- coordinator introduce himself and 
the program to the community? Should he develop the program 
by making visits to business and industry before developing 
a coordinating or advisory council? Should he organize an 
advisory committee? What role should the Chamber of Com- 
merce play in this program? Can the city government be of 
any help? What is the role of civic and social organiza- 
tion?? 

A teacher-coordinator must consider many approaches. 
He should contact as many organizations as possible and en- 
list the help of civic groups such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, r^anuf actur ing associations, and service clubs. 
Many businesses prefer to be approached through the civic 
organizations in which they have membership . If the city 
government has an education corarcittee he should seek per- 
mission to speak to this group of civic leaders. He should 
organize an advisory council and utilize the members to pro- 
mote the program as well as to advise him on organizing the 
program . 

Some suggestions for promoting interest ir the program 
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are as follows: 

1. Explain why the program is being offered in the 
community . 

2. Be enthusiastic; enthusiasm is contagious 

3. Never minimize the contributions the students can 
make m the world of work. 

4. Point out the valuable contributions the business 
sector can make toward changing values of young 
people . 

5. Be prepared to answer questions about the program. 
KNOW YOUR PROGRAMI 

6. Contact the newspaper and the radio station for 
appropriate coverage. 
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COUNSELOR VIEWS THE WORK EXPERIENCE 
AND CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM 



As a part of the educational team working toward the goal 
of optimum aevelopment of the individual, counselors feel that 
every student has a right to gViidance and to assistance in 
those areas which would aid him in successfully adjusting to 
himself and his society Counselors are available to inform, 
guide, help and counsel students toward sel f -understanding, 
s e 1 f • ac cept ance , and, ultimately, mature and responsible 
adulthood as nearly as possible within the framework of the 
school Placement lu the Work Experience and Career Ex- 
ploration Program is one very effective possibility that 
can be used with students who may not otherwise success- 
fully reach these goals. 

The counselor has a responsibility to serve all chil- 
dren but carries a special responsibility to the student 
who may become an early school-leaver- These young people 
require and/or demand from counselors more Lhan class 
schedule changes > Within the framework of the WECEP pro- 
gram and with the total school facilities at his disposal 
a counse lor can: 

1 Test 
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2. Interpret test results 

3. Aid in selection of students 

4. Counsel students 

5. Prepare class schedules 

6 . Prov ide career inf ormat ion 

a . for student s 

b. for teacher-coordinators 

7. Handle referrals for special evaluation and place- 
ment 

8. Act as laisson between teacher-coordinator and other 
faculty members and administration of school 

9. Re-evaluate students in program 

An individual's achievement in school subjects, his 
leisure time acitvities, and his home and peer relationships 
play a significant part in exposing him to educational work 
roles. Readiness for successive career stages is dependent 
on exposure to an ever widening range of occupational ex- 
periences. Counselors influence career development whether 
they provide, ignore, or withhold occupational experiences. 
Continuous exposure to work and education is necessary to 
prevent distorted pictures of one's ideas of self and en- 
vironment . 
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CAREER DECISIONS 



The objective of a good career choice is to select a 
job or jobs in which the individual can achieve more than 
a 50 percent success. The ideal career choice as determined 
by most persons would be a job in which a person would give 
his most to society while working in a career which as close- 
ly as possible fits his interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Several important reasons why an intelligent career 
choice is vital to the individual are; 

1. Happiness and well being are dependent in part to 
the choice of a career. 

2. National and individual crises could occur if es- 
sential jobs lacked workers thus crippling society 
and government . 

3. Personal frustrations and unhappiness are caused by 
making job choices beyond one's capabilities. 

4. Society as well as the individual suffers when a 
job choice is made below oner's capabilities. 

5. Education, training, time and money must be con- 
sidered when making a job choice otherwise all is 
lost . 

A career choice should come about as the result of many 
years of serious study, exploration, consideration, and coun- 
seling. This indicates that for one to make an intelligent 
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career choice it is necessary to know something about a 
large nurber of careers. Interests and abilities are im- 
portant factors to consider when exploring careers. Just 
about every kind of ability or combination of abilities can 
be used advantageously in a number of careers. Jobs requr- 
ing physical strength are rapidly disappearing. This shows 
up in the labor market as a decrease in the number of un- 
skilled jobs available and an increas in jobs requiring men- 
tal abilities or a rise in the demand for workers in the 
skilled, technical, and professional areas. After the con- 
sideration of ability and its relationship to career choice 
the next rnost important factor to consider is interest. The 
individual should explore career areas defined by his abil- 
ities and then further break these areas down to particular, 
interest areas. Interests and abilities can be attacked in 
the following ways: 

1. Visit places of employment - an office, a factory, 
a store, a school, a hospital, etc, 

2. Talk to people you know about their jobs, 

3. Read materials about careers. 

4. Observe workers wherever you go 

5. Secure part-time or summer jobs. 

These and other wavs are available to the WECEP student. 
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The common pitfall of many people is to delay or post- 
pone making career plans until after graduation or until their 
formal education has been completed. Even when a career 
Choi ce has been made be prepared to change that decision. 
Many new and exciting careers are appearing regularly and 
perhaps with further study and training a more desirable job 
can be secured. 
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LESSON - WHO AM I? 



Concepts 

1. To develop an understanding of interests, at- 
titudes, abilities, and personalities. 

2. To develop an understanding of how these things 
affect our job choices. 

Activities for developing concepts. 

1. Participants use outline guides provided to 
project a self-analysis (outline used in Joliet 
follows this lesson plan) . 

2. Use completed outlines to review academic progress 
and effect on career plans through individual 
conference . 

3. Group discussion 
4 . Role p la. .ng 

5. Others 
Materi als 

1. Self-inventory outlines 

2. Films r 

1. Crystal Ball - International Film Bureau, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
60604 

2 . Cabbages to Kings and Various Things - 
Bowman Films, 622 Rodier Drive, Glendale, 
California 91201 

3. Vocational D ecis ions - Singer SVE, Inc., 
1 345 D i vers ey*' Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
60614 
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Books 



1. Discovering Your Real Interest 5 - SRA, 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Iliinois 
60611 

2. Doing Your Best - McGraw Hill Bock Cozpany 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, Nev York, 

New York 

3 . How to Increase Your Self Confidence , b y 
Gilbert Wrenn, Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, 111. 6C611 

4. Your Personality and Your Job by Daniel 
Senick, Science Re sear ch Associates, 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611 
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SELF - INVENTORY OUTLINE 



Scholastic record 

A. Subjects I liked best and why 

B. Subjects I disliked and why 

C. My achievement record 

Personal data 

A. My interests 

B. My outstanding accomplishments 

C. Activities in which I en gage 

1. In school 

2 . Out of s choo 1 
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D, My relationships with people (parents, brothers, 
sisters , teachers , others) . 



E. My health record 



F. My shortcomings (weaknesses) 



G. My values 



H,' Activities I have wanted to participate in but 
have not had an opportunity to do so 



III. Occupational Interests 

A. Three job fields of interest to me 
1. 




2. 



3. 



IV. 



Personal Goals 



A. 



Education 
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B, Social 

C. Career 

Self -analysis based on personal -soci al concerns 

A. Self-reliance 

B . Emotional control 

C, Responsibility 

D , Dependabi 1 i ty 

E. Work habits 

F, Personality 




LESSON - YOUR PERSONALITY 



Concept 

1. To help students understand that employers many 
times put as much emphasi s on your ability to get 
along with others as he does upon your skill and 
training . 

Activities to develop concept 

1. Discuss the following topics. 



a . 


What i s 


personal itv*? 


b. 


What is 


character? 


c . 


Di scuss 


ind define the f 




1) 


sincerity 




2) 


dependabil ity 




3) 


integrity 




4) 


modesty 




5) 


criticism 




6) 


hostility 




7) 


destructiveness 




8) 


af f ect i on 




9) 


alibi 




10) 


maturity 



Develop a guide for solving problems. Example 
a, define the problem 
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b look at self to decide where fault might 

be 

c. develop several solutions 

d. consider results to each solution 

e decide on solution and try it out 

Ask students to present problems. Have a panel 
discuss"" on or buzz session to try to resolve them. 

Have class discuss lives of people who hold the 
following feelings: 

a. Nobody likes me 

b Everybody gets the breaks but me 

c. I never have any luck 

d. Why did this have to happen to me 

e. Teachers hate me 

f 1 have nothing to wear to the party 

Study lives of people who learned to live success- 
fully with physical handicaps 

example - hranklin Roosevelt 
Helen Kel ler 

speaker - Someone locally who has overcome a handicap 

Develop relationship between character and personality 
and success on the job 



Materials 

1 . Book s 



a. All About You - SRa, 259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Y our Problems: How to Handle Them - SRA, 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611 

You and Your Problem - SRA, 259 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Your Personality and Your Job - SRA, 259 

East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Act Your Age - Coronet Films, 29 East 10th 
Street, New York, N,Y, 10003 



Student Attutide Builders - Careers, Inc 
P.O. Box 135, Largo, Florida 33540 



LESSON - WHAT ARE MV IN Ki.STS AND APTITUDES 



Concept 

1. To become familiar with the roles interests and 
aptitudes play in vocational choice and success, 

Activities to develop concept 

1 , Define 

a. interest 

b. aptitude 
c • ab 1 1 1 ty 

2* Discussion 

a. How do we develop interest? 

(hobbies, trips, reading, etc.) 

b. Do interests change? 

c. Do they affect job choice? How? 

3, Administer an Interest Inventory Test (see test list) 

Record, Discuss results with students* 

4. Complete chart on jobs selected by students for study 

5. Show filmstrip 

^^ Who Are You " - SVE, 1 345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

6, Provide reading materials 

Charting Your Job Future - SRA, 259 East Erie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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You and Your Future - McKnight S McKnight, 29 E. 
10th Street, New York, New York 10003 



Materials 

1. Films 

a. Your Job: Finding the Right One - Coronet 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, 
111 inoi s 

2. Filmstrips 

a. Who Are You - SVE, 1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

3. Books 

a. Charting Your Job Future - Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 

b. You and Your Future - McKnight 5 McKnight, 29 E. 
10th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003 



4. Charts on Jobs and Interests 




5. Tests 

a. Interest Inventory Tests (see list in 
bibl iography ) 
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INTEREST - APTITUDE CHART 



The jobs to be included in the chart shoXild be suggested 
by the students. Ask each student to list ten or twelve oc- 
cupations that they would be interested in exploring. This 
may be done with library materials or by interviews. Prior to 
completing the chart the terms * Interests and aptitudes* should 
be clearly defined. (See Act ivi ties above ) . From the indi- 
vidual lesson charts of students develop a composite list from 
all students for distribution to class. Use complete list for 
further class discussion on interests and aptitudes. 



JOBS INTEREST APTITUDE 

Auto Machanic 

Biochemis t 

Veterinarian 

Teacher 

Sal esman 

Pilot 

Nurse 

Beaut i cian 
Others 
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LESSON - KHAT KIND OF PERSON ARE YOU 



Concept s 

1. To learn to see ourselves as others see us, 

2. To understand that if we are able to accept 
ourselves as we really are we have a better 
chance of r.aking the most of our good points 
and working out our bad points. 

Activities for developing concepts. 

1. Write a story about some behavior you exhibited 
in a special situ at i on. 

vexar.ple; v»hen deprived of T. V, or when 

someone in your class gave a party 
and didn't invite you,) 

2. Con:plete Rating Sheet 

5, Role Play the following situations 

a. Told by parent to get homework done 

b. A friend is being criticized 

c. Neglected to turn m assigment and 
refused to remain after school to 
talk With teacher 

a . Others 

. \ ie'.. F 1 Ir.s 1 1 rps 

Materials 



a. Success ful St udent - Singer, SVE, Inc, 
13-i5 Diverse/ PaVkway, Chicago, Illinois 

606 14 
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b. Compass ion for People - Bowmar Films, 622 
Rodier Drive, Glen dale, California 912 01 



c. Liking Your Job and Your Life - Guidance 
Associates, 41 Washington Avenue , 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Posters 

Student Attitude Builders - Careers, Inc., 
P. 0. Box 135, Largo, Florida, 33540 

Books 

Getting along with others - SRA., 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

I Find, Follo^^^^ and Finish - American Book 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10003 

Your Personality and You r Job - Science 
Research Associates, 259' East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061] 

Rating Sheet for each student 
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sheet 15 irerel)' suggestive of the kinds 
of itens 5tuie-t5 it ty use to rate theaselves. Some may not 
be laiccrtE^tt to ill ccc^riir^Etors . 



I Z 5 .~ C ! 



5 1 u c e : 



t5 sv=:l3.'rle for distribution to class. Ask 
te theits elves honest ly. Individual counseling 
r. should follow this exercise. The follow- 
erii*r.ed by the students in your class. 



YES 



NO 



. 1 A.; 



a e 



,00k 



V trier. 05 



- Hi.ce trter. 05 risi.-*' 



- 1 .c e 



r. t : IT. t 



IT t r ir r r r 
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13. I don't like to be told what to 
do and how to do it 

14. I prefer to be the leader 

15. I would rather follow others 

16. I am a good student 

17. I never prepare my assignments 

18. I study at school 

19 . I study at home 

20. I never 'crack'a book 

21. I think mostly about myself 

22. I like to try new things 

23. I am considerate of other people 

24. I have good manners 

25. I think it is nonsense to be polit 

26. I like to talk 

27. I would rather listen than talk 

28. I like sports 

29. I like to read 

30. I have a hobby 

31 I stay home most of the time 

32. I never stay home 

33 . I hate school 

34. I like school 

35. I have made career plans 

36. I have no career goals 
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LESSON • GETTING ALONG WITH ?H 



Concept 

1. To understand that it is vise to 

people on the job because we wan 

because it is expected of us. 

Activities to develop concept 

1. Make a list of guidelines for ge 
others . Example : 

a. Do not carry 'tales' to 
other workers . 

b. Treat your co-workers a 
to be treated . 

c . Don ' t gossip. 

d , Be cheerful , 

e. Avoid sarcastic remarks 

f. Be a good listener. 

g. Practice 'good rianners 

h. Rudeness daesn ' c 'pay c 

i. Maintain good health. 

2. Role Play 

3. Make posters to illustrate sltJc 
in act ivi ty no . i . 

4 . Use Getting Along wit h Others , : 
duction to lesson . 
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nvite an employer, social v>orker, p^>(.holog3.st, 
and counselor to talk co students aboui import- 
ance of getting along with people and why some 
people never seem to be able to do so. 

Pane 1 discussion 

Students - Business People 



Mat er j als 
Films 



Books 



Your Job: You and Your Boss - Coi onet 1- 1 1 ms 
65 East South Water Street 
Chi cago , Illinois 



Getting Along with Others - Science Research 

Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, 

I I linois 6061 1 

Your Personality and Your Jo b - Science Research 

Associates, 2S9 Ea^t Erie Street, Chicago, 

I I I inoi s 6061 1 



Posters 
1, 



Student Attitude Buil ders 
Largo , Flo rida 



Careers, Inc. 



Guidance Posteri> - General Elc' 



Co^npany 



570 Lexington Avenue, New Vork, New Vork 10022 
Fi 1ms trips 

1 , Compassion For People - B o i\ m j r , 6 2 2 R o d i e r 
Drive , Glendaie , Cal Ttorri i a 9 I 201 



Job Attitudes: Trouble at Work - 
Associates, 41 washin gFon A v eTT u e 
P 1 e a s an t \ 1 1 1 e , New York 10570 



Guidance 



LESSON - SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 



Con cep t s 

1. To help students see what jobs are available with 
the educational background gained through the various 
subjects taught in school. 

2. To give a brief description of all school subjects 
to see what they actually consist of. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. List all subjects taught in various schools . 

a. Mathematics-Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Tr i gonometry 

b. Science-Biology, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Earth Science 

c. Social Studies-Hist'ory , Government, 
Socio 1 ogy 

d. Language -Engl ish , Foreign Language 

e. Industrial Arts-Shop, Woods, Metals, 
Mechanical Drawing 

f. Home Economics-Sewing, Cooking 

g. Physical Education 

h. Business-Bookkeeping, Data Processing, 
Typin g. Shorthand 

2. Invite someone from each department to head dis- 
cussion on job opportunities and give brief course 
summary . 
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3 . Show films or filmstrips on possible job oppor - 
tuni t ies » 

Materials 

1. Chalkboard 
2 • F i Imst r ips 
3 . Books 

a. Succeeding in the World of Work - McKnight & 
McKnight , Bl oomington , 1 1 linoi s 

b. Successful Student - Singer SVE, 1345 Div- 
ersey Parkway , Chicago , Illinois 60614 

c . F oundat ions for Occupational Training - 
Singer SVE, 1345 Diversey Parkway , Cnicago, 
Illinois 60614 

d. Preparing for the World of Work - Guidance 
41 Washington Avenue, Pleasantville , New 
York, 10570 
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LESSON - HOW WELL DO YOU WRITE 



Concept 

!• To aid the students to understand that 5i large part 
of success in school or on a job depends on one's 
ability to express himself on paper. 

Activities to develop concept 

1. Develop a WECEP newspaper. 

2. Ask students to write heir autobiographies. 

3. Students select from a list of titles one topic to 
use as the title of a non-fiction article. 

Some titles might be: 

a. The Teacher I Like Best 

b. The Subjects I Li^e Best 

c . My Favorite Sport Figure 

d. How to Live with Brothers and Sisters 

e . My Career Plans 

f. Others 

4. Interview someone in a career field. Write the 
report . 

5. Visit the local newspaper to talk with the writers: 

a . ad writers 

b. editorial writers 

c. feature writers 
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Materi als 



Films 

Learning to Study - Encyclopedia Britannica- 
Educat ional Corporation , 425 North Michigan 
Avenue , Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Importance of Making Notes - Coronet Films 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Building an Out line - Cornet Films 

65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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LESSON - DO YOU LISTEN 

Concepts 

1. To aid the student in understanding that effective 
listening is a very important way of learning. 

2. To aid students in understanding that listening 
falls into at least 3 major classifications. 

a* appreciative listening 

b • purposeful listening 

c. critical listening 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Define each classification of listening and give 
examp 1 es , 

2. Play games requiring listening skills. 

3. Make a list of things that take place in a classroom 
that draw attention away from the speaker. 

4. Use occupational materials on tapes (no films or 
filmstrips) and test for listening skills 

5. Teachers sometimes over - exp 1 ain . Try giving dir- 
ections for assignments just oncel 

Materials 

1 , Occupational Tapes (24) 

a. What * s It Like ? - John Colburn Associates, 
Inc,, Wheeling, Illinois 60090 

2. Book 

a. How To Be A Better Student - SRA, 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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LESSONS - HOW DO YOU RATE WITH NUMBERS 



Concept s 

1 . One very important reason for working is to earn 
money to purchase things we need or want . 

2. To help students in the understanding that a good 
mathematics background is essential if we are to 
be our own money managers . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Invite speakers from loan companies, insurance 
agencies, banks, business offices, income tax 
service, etc. to talk about wise use of money. 

2. Ask each speaker to use a hypothetical situation 
and do the mathemat i c s involved. 

3. Have students keep a spending/saving record of 
their earnings. Always check mathematics skills. 

4. Plan a party. Purchase items. Justify expenditures 
of money. 

5. Secure blueprints of house plan. Study measurements 
scale . 

6. Measure classroom. 

7. List everyday uses of math skills. 

8. Play games requiring math skills^ 

?. Figure sports averages. (baseball batting averages- 
team averages ) 

10^ Go shopping (via newspaper) 

11. Many, many other activities. 
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Materi al s 



Books : 

a. You and Your Money • Steck-Vaughn , P. 0. Box 
2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

b. Where Does the Money Go? - Steck-Vaughn , P.O 
Box 2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

Newspaper 
Games 

Tape measure , etc. 
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LESSON - HOW WELL DO YOU READ 



Concepts 

1. To develop the understanding that reading and 
learning are closely related. 

2. To understand that being a good reader means 
developing a variety of skills, 

3. To point out a need for changes of attitudes and 
values toward reading. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. To develop the need for reading skills. 

a. Ask students to read directions for 

1 . making models 

2 . playing games 

3. locating places in city 

4. filling out standard forms 

5. others 

b. Read 

1 . charts 

2 . maps 

3. graphs 

4 . newspapers 

5. pictures 
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rveadmg Record of books read during year. 



Using the tape recorder ask each student to read 
sor.ething of his choice- Ask class to discuss 
the reading characteristics of each individual. 

Give each student an index card with a direction 
on it Ask them to read their cards and perform 
the task. 

Visit public library. Have the librarian point 
out the many t>'pes of reading materials available. 

Teach a unit on reading the newspaper. (Copely 
Press has a \ery good unit for this activity,) 

Administer a reading test. Discuss the test results 
with students (indi\idually). 



Materials 

1, Book 



^ou Can Be A Better Reader - SRA, 2 59 E 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Reading Test 

Newspapers 

Gane^ 



Mar>s 



a. Use any game Read directions t explain 
how to play the game to the class. 



a Secure these from gasoline stations, 
Dri\'er's License Office, etc. 




LESSON - RATE YOURSELF AS A STUDENT 



Concept s 

1. To understand that no matter how good a student 
you are now you can become a better student. 

2. To understand that learning to s tudy more effi- 
ciently can aid in the development of skills, 
habits , and attitudes that will serve one we 11 
later in schools or work. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Complete the checklist of study activities 

2. Ask students to make a list of school subjects 
in order of interest. Discuss why they ranked 
them in that order. 

3. Try memory games 

a. nonsense syllables 

b. related words 

c. items on desk 

d. sentences 

(to prove that you remember those materials 
that have meaning to you-- something that 
f 0 rms a complete idea) 

4. Use index cards to improve memory . 

(Ifiuestion on one side - answer on reverse 
^side) 

5. Make a study schedule. 

(use guide with this lesson) 

6. Others 
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LESSON - CITIZENSHIP, LAW, AND YOUTH 



Concepts 

1 To attempt to tie together the concepts of law and 
cit 1 zenship . 

2 To learn the responsibilities of a good citizen. 

3. To discover the rights of citizens under our con- 
stitution 

4. To assist students in their relations with members 
their families 

5. To learn basic laws that they may come in conflict 
with. 

6. To study procedures of juvenile courts. 
Activities to develop concepts 

1. Visit to police station and county courts. 

2. Visitation of probation officers and/or judges. 

3. Guests from different cultures to explain various 
f ami ly groups , 

Materials 

1 . Books 

a, " Youth and the Law " - Houghton I-iiffli: Co 
Geneva, 1 1 linois 

b , " Justice in Urban Am erica " - Houghton 
M 1 f f 1 1 n Co Geneva, Illinois 
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HOW TO GET A JOB 
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LESSON - JOB SOURCES 



Concepts 

1. To acquaint boys and girls with the sources of 
job openings. 

2. To develop an understanding of the means of 
gaining employment • 

Activities for developing concepts 

1. Visit employment agencies (private-state). 

2. Visit by a personnel officer from industry and/or 
business . 

3. Write letters of application. 

4. List sources of employers. 




b. Family 

c . Newspaper ads 

d. Employment service 

e. Others 

5. Start a personal file or folder. 

6. Study want-ads in newspaper. 
Materials 

1. Sample letters of application. 

2. Newspapers (want-ad section). 
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PARTS OF A LETTER 



Heading 



Inside address 

Salutation 



Body of 1 ett er 



Complimentary closing 
Signature 

Enclosure 
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Russel Fjeldheim 

640 Murray Lane 

DesPlaines, Illinois 60016 

593-0969 



Dear Mr. Johnson: 

I saw your ad in the paper about a job as a mechanic. 
I have done this kind of work all my life. If the job is 
open, let me know. 

With this letter I have a resume. 
Yours truly, 



Russell Fjeldheim 



Ron Schubert 

310 West Ambleside 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60016 

Phone : 824-6663 



J. V. Doehren Company 

110 Gordon Road 

Elk Grove Village, Illinois 

Dear Sir: 

I saw your waa.t ad in the paper asking for a person 
who could fill your requirements. I think I am the person 
to do jast that. 

Inside this envelope I have sent a resume for you to 
look over. 

If you think that I am qualified for the job, would you 

please contact me at my home between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00p.m. 
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Thank you for reading my letter. I am looking for 
summer employment with you. 



Sin cere ly , 



Ron Schubert 



Aaron Sanders 
762 Dempster 

Mt . Porspect, Illinois 60056 
437-6273 



Berkey Photo Service 

44 Rand Road 

Des Plaines, Illinois 

Dear Sir: 

In regard to your help wanted ad in the newspaper I am 
writing this letter of application. 

Attached to the back is a resume of my personal, school 
and work history. It also contains several personal 
references . 

As you will see on the resume, I have photographic 
experience and I would like to make a career out of it. 

I hope you will consider my application carefully. You 
can contact me at the number above after 6:00 p.m. 

Sincerely, 



Aaron Sanders 
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Dennis Jackson 

1305 Cottonwood 

Mt . Prospect, Illinois 

439-6188 



Dear Sir: 

I am greatly interested in becoming an employee at your 
place of business. I have been interested in guns for a long 
time. I hope you seriously consider my application. 

Thank you, 



Dennis Jackson 



Daniel L. Cordingley 

344 Millers Road 

Des Plainer, Illinois 60016 



Dear Sir; 

I read your ad in the paper and I think I would be inter 
ested in the job as an electrical engineer. I don't have any 
experience in the field except for what I do at home. I took 
a course in electronics and I have a very good understanding 
of the field. I would like to get experience in the field. 
I hope you would consider my application. 

Sincerely yours, 



Daniel L. Cordingley 
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420 Madison Street 

Jol iet , 1 1 linois 60435 

January 13, 197 1 



P er Sonne 1 Manager 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Route 6 

Joliet, Illinois 60436 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to apply for a position with your company as an account- 
ant . 

I have completed my work at the University of Texas and will 
receive my degree on February 7, 1971. 

I have worked as a carry-^out boy in a super-mart, newspaper 
delivery boy, a stock boy for Sears, Roebuck § Company . I 
worked as a bus boy in several restaurants while attending 
the university. 

Mr. Robert Miller of Sears, Roebuck § Company, Joliet, Illinois 
has kindly allowed me to use his name as a reference. If ad- 
ditional names are desired or letters of reference are re- 
quired I will be happy to secure them. 

I feel that I am capable of performing at a very high level. 
I wuuld appreciate an opportunity to talk with you about job 
possibilities at your plant. 



Sincerely , 
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STUDYING WANT-ADS 



Below are six Help Wanted ads, from A to F. At the bot- 
tom of this page, youUl find a list of the complete words 
that match the abbreviations. You will also find some ques- 
tions. Next to the correct complete word or question, write 
the letter of the ad, in which the abbreviation appears--or 
which answers the question. 



A. Auto mechanic, full or 
part time. Expd with tools. 
$90 up. Call JK 6-8765. 




D. Young man, driver lie. 
deliver to suppermkts, to $100. 
Knl city. Car furn. Merchant's 
Supply CO,, 96 Fifth Ave. 



B, Boy, hosp X-ray files 
trne, will be taught to 
check/read x-rays . $66, 
oppty for advnc. Crane 
Agency, 409 Hyde St. 



E. Waitress, meals, 
tips . Call LM 9-5479 
Mr. Dean. 



$55 ♦ excl 
Ask for 



C . Stock Clerks , $60-72 . 
Trainees. HSCs. No exp nec 
Apply in person. Acme Drug 
717 North Main St . 



F. Supermrkt trne. No exp nec. 
Exc oppty to become driver. 
Driver lie. $55 to start. Come 
to Superior Market, 421 Central. 




1 , advancen:ent 

2 , driver's license 
5 . excel lent 

4 . experienced 

5. furnished 

6. high school graduate 
hospital 



S , knowl edge 



9 , opportunity 



10. no experience necessary 



1 1 . supermarkets 



12 . trainee 



15. Which ads tell you to apply in person? 




14. Which ads tell you to apply by telephone? 

15. Which ad iis placed by an employment agency? 
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WHEN YOU ANSWER A WANT AD BY PHONE 



REMEMBER TO: 

1. laxk to the person named in the ad. 

2. Tell him what you are calling about. 

3. Answer his questions about your background and experience. 

4. Find out what you need to know about the job" Where is 
the business located? What are the hours? What work 
will you be doing? What is the pay? 

5. Be sure you get the address and the name of the person 
you are supposed to see. Write it down so you won't 
forget.> Have a paper and pencil ready before you call. 

6. Find out when you should go there. 

Do you want this j oh,? 

Ann Ryan did. Ann called the 
number in the ad . 

In the conversation below, Ann followed the rules for 
answering a want ad by telephone. On the lines at the right 
of her conversation, write in the rule that she followed. 

Voice: Harris Drugstore. May I help you? 

Ann: I'd like to talk to Mr. Harris, please* 

Mr* Harris: This is Mr. Harris speaking. 

Ann: Mr. Harris, this is Ann Ryan. I'm calling about the 

part-time jod you advertised in the Times. 



Part-time work in drugstore. 
Sales, some stock work. After 
school and Saturdays, Call Mr. 
Harris , CL 4-0322 
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Mr 



Mr 



r ^ . > r 5 kre y z's attending school? 

: =11. I n I Sfr.irr at Toir,pkins High. 

ir.* vrrkir. i: experience? 

ri'ry-5ittir. ^ 5^t I r. eed a job and I am 
r. ^ tc v^crk hard. 

^ell. this ^cb £ces from 5:00 to 7:00 
eikdavs , ar.d 1 : : : to «^ : 00 on Saturdays . 
c . ^ c r k these he ur s ? I need someone who 
re reliable and ccire e^*e^v da v. 



Mr 



c : 



Mr . Harris . 
: re c c 1 r. ^ or. t ni 5 i c b ? 

ir. ^ drur? ^r.d cosmetics, and also 
the shel%e5 when vou have time. No 



vhat 15 the salary, please? 

r ar. hcur. Are you interested? 

' an y.ay Z come down and see you about 
IS >'D-r store located? 

he ccrr. er of riftn and Elm. Can you 



:7!e 



'ess, and time): Harris 
11 0 ' c 1 00 k . Thank you , 



V/ : 



t r. r V 



the left with its synonym on the right. 
: m the space before the synonym of 
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1. 


hires 


offered 


6. 


abbreviations 


part 


2. 


erapl oyees 


abi lit ies 


7. 


beginning 


workers 


3. 


guidance 


continual 


8 . 


valuable 


useful 


4. 


skills 


employs 


9 . 


provided 


short forms 


5 . 


full-time 


starting 


10. 


section 


advice 


B. 


Put one of 


the f ol lowing 


words 


in the bl ank in 


each sen- 



tence . 

hires guidance abbreviations full-time provided 
employees skills beginning valuable section 

1. The employee often gets his first job through a 

state employment agency. 

2. A good idea is to look for a job which interests you in the 
want-ads of your daily newspaper. 

3. A job couselor tries to discover the which 

you have. 

4. Employers use for words in want-ads because 

space in a newspaper costs m^oney, 

5 . The job many opportunities for advancement . 

6. The business needed many new ^because it 

was growing. 

7. An employer ^workers . 

8. No one can work when he is supposed to be in 

s choo 1 . 

9. Bill received from his counselor. 

10. The boy's ability to speak Spanish was to his 

employer . 
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LESSON - THE JOB I\*TERV!EW 



Concept 



1. To develop an awareness of the iziportance of the job 
interview in the total employment picture. 

2. To develop interview techniques. 

3. To develop an understanding of the iziportance of per- 
sonal appearance in the job interview , 

4. To develop techniques for interviewing by telephone, 

5. To understand how to follow up a job inter view. 
Activities for developing concepts 

1. Writing and answering by letter and or telephone job 
want ads . 

2, Role playing (record for later use^ 




a . 



telephone inter\ lew 



personal interview 



Word 



St u(^y 



a , 



reference 



b , 



r e sume 



c 



experience 



employer 



e . 



salary 



f . 



apprenticeship 
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4. Films on job interviews and filmi^t.-i;' 



5. Tapes on job interviews 
Materials 

1. Film 

a. Your Job: Applying For It - Coronet Films, 

65 East South Water Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2 . F ilmstrips 

a. Your Job Interview • Guidance Associates, 
41 Washington Avenue, Pleas an tville. Mew 
York 

3 . Tape recordings 

a. What's It Like - Knowledge Aid, 6633 West 
Howard Street, Niles, Illinois 60648 

4 . Tape recorder 

5. Booklets 

a . 



b. 
c . 




How To Sell Yourself to An Employe r • New 
York State Employment Service, New York 
Department of Labor, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N.V. 10010 

A Job for You - Chapter 6, Phyllis Dubnik, 
Slick-Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas 

How to Get the Job - pp. 22-26, Mitchell 
Dreese, Science Research Associates, 259 
East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

How to Get job and Keep It - Unit 4, Dorothy 
Coble, Stec -Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas 
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V* 
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LESSON - EMPLOYER EXPECTATIONS 



Concept 

1. To help students understand that they are members 
of an employer-employee team and that employers 
expect more from their workers than good job per- 
formance . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Use film and film strips to introduce lesson, 

2. Write definitions to the following words. 



a . 


perseverance 


b. 


initiative 


c . 


courtesy 


d. 


promptness 


e . 


ambition 


f . 


cooperation 


g- 


absence 


h. 


attendance 


i . 


punc tual i ty 


j • 


s arcasm 


k. 


obstinate 


1 . 


concei t 


Play 


a . 


Learn how to 
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Employer-employee situation when employee 
comes in late for work 
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You've been on the job one week and you 
complain about a co-worker to your boss 



d. 



Others 



Materi als 



1 , 



Provide word lists to students 



2 . 



Books 



a. Being on Time - McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, New York 

b. Doing Your Best - McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, New York 

c. Getting Along with Others - SRA, 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



You and Your Boss - Coronet Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 



Getting and Keeping Your First Job - Guidance 
Associates , 41 Washington Avenue, P leasantville, 
New York 10570 



3. 



Film 



4 . 



Film 



Strips 
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VOCABULARY 



Student Work Sheet 

Write definitions to the following terms: 
TERM DEFINITION 

1. perseverance 



2 • initiative 

3. courtesy 

4. promptness 

5. ambition 

6 . cooperation 

7. absence 

8. attendance 

9. punctuality 

10. sarcasm 

11. obstinate 

12. conceit 
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LESSON • WORKER ATTITUDES 



Concepts 



1 . 



To develop an understanding of how our attitudes 
affect our work relationships - our school rela- 
tionships . 



2 . 



To 



understand that 



attitudes are learned. 



3. 



To 
of 



understand that 
how one acts in 



attitudes are the determinants 
certain situations. 



Activities for developing 



concepts . 



1 . 



Group discussion 



a . What are attitudes . 

h. How can attitudes affect our lives. 

c. Hew can attitudes be changed. 

d. Our attitudes toward school, teachers, 
parents, duties and obligations, self. 



2. Picture reading. [see cartoons following this 
out line ) . 



a. Discuss what each worker is doing and 
how his actions will affect his job 
relationships . 

b. Ask students to draw pi ctures/ cartoons 
showing other situ at ions. 

c. Discuss what constitutes good worker char- 
acteristics . 

d. Discuss poor worker characteristics. 



3. Role Playing. 

4. Dramatization. 



5. 



Unfinished stories. 



Materials 



1 . 



Pictures/ cartoons 



(make transparencies of the cartoons) 



2 . 



F i 1ms trips 



a. Job Attitudes: Trouble At Work - Guidance 
Associates, 41 Washington Avenue, Pleasantvi 1 1 e , 
New York 10570 

b . Job Attitudes: Liking Your Job and Your Life - 
Guidance Associates, 41 Washington Avenue, 
Pleasantvi 1 le , New York 10570 



a. initiative 

b. dishonesty 
c . ambition 

d. courtesy 

e. irresponsibility 

f. others • determined by needs as lesson de- 
velops 



3 . 



Dictionary (definition of terms) 
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WHAT FMPLOlFRS LOOK l-OR iN EMPLOY i-f 





Define each term in vOur own words 


Ask > 0 'J i einp I o> e r 


to 


define these \sords m his terms 




1 


Abi 1 1 ty 




2 


Dependabi 1 i ty 




3. 


Initiative 




4 . 


Re liabi 1 ity 




5 . 


Good At tendance 




6 


F. f f 1 c 1 e n c >• 




7 


Loyal t > 




8 


Cheerfulness 




9. 


Heiptuinesb 





10. Unselfishness 



11 . Perseverance 



Remington Rand Corporation's list of desirable personality traits 

12. Enthusiastic 

13 . Sincere 



14. Tactful 



1 5 . Confident 



16 . Sociable 



17. Cheerful 



18. '^e^ ^ mined 



19 . Ambi t ion 
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IDENTIFICATION OF CARTOONS 



1 . 


Personal Appearance - Careless 


2 . 


Personal Appearance - Neat 


3. 


Staying too long at interview 


4 . 


Arriving at work late 


5 . 


Arriving at work on time 


6. 


Cooperation - Poor 


7 . 


Cooperation - Good 


8 . 


Lazy Worker 


9. 


Too much break time 


10. 


Quality of work - Poor 


11 . 


Quality of work - Good 


12 . 


Too friendly with boss 


13. 


Customer contacts 


14 . 


Dependability - Stealing 


15. 


Savings 


16. 


Arguing with the boss 
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LESSON - FILLING OUT STANDARD FORM? 



Concepts 

1. To understand that people sometixaes fail to get a job 
because of improperly completed- application forjas . 

2. To develop an understanding of the importance of neat 
ness and accuracy in filling out standard forms.. 

3* To understand .that every time you fill out an applica 
tion form, insurance form, checks and others you h.>ve 
an opportunity. to sell yourself. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1 . Teach vocabulary used on forms . 



a« 


Marital status 


b. 


Social Security 


c. 


References 


d. 


Previous address 


e. 


Occupations 


f . 


EmpXoyer. 




f^ersanent address 


h- 


Dependents 


i^ 


Phyeical defects 


3 • 


Emergency 


k. 


Signature 




Others^ 



2, List tips ->n filling outr, forms. 

\ 
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a. Follow directions 

ex. PRINT name 
use pen 

check proper box 

b, 3e neat 

c» Be accurate 

d. Print or write carefully--not too small- 
not too large 

e. Watch spelling 

f. Read form completely before filling any 
blanks 

g» Others 

3. Study various kinds of forms (hand cuts, transpar 
ancies ) . 

4. Fill forms 

5. Field trips 

a« Bank. 

b. IRS office 

c. Social Security office 

Materials 

1 . Forms - forms - forms 

a. Checks and deposit slips 

b. Sociai Security 
c . Income t a;: 

d. Application and Personal Data Forms 

e . Enrol Iment 



FIRST AID 



There is an excellent First Aid course developed by the 
Behavioral Engineering Associates, Inc. of Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia . 

It can be taught by an individual who completes an ori- 
entation course conducted by a Red Cross instructor- trainer . 

There are four texts provided for each student which are 
• self -instruct ional * allowing each student to progress at his 
own rate f-throughout the programmed lessons. 

Practice Sessions -- the teacher-led sessions are con- 
ducted in: 

1 . The control of bleeding 

2. Bandaging 

3. Artificial respiration 

4. Immobilization of broken bones 
5 . Rescue 

There are 36 instructional charts which visually show the 
proper techniques . 

To enhance student involvment, there are individual re- 
cord charts for each student's progress. Students who 
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successfully complete all aspects of the entire course are 
presented with a Basic First Aid Certificate (issued by the 
authorized teacher). 
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LESSON - FIRST AID 



Concepts 

1. To develop understandings of First Aid techniques, 

2, To develop understandings of values of First Aid 
knowledge in the world of work. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1, Discuss ways in which students could use First Aid 
in their lives 

^ a • at home 

driving 

c, at school 

d, at work 

2. Have a repre^r tive from your local Red Cross 
Chapter come ai. . introduce the functions of the 
American Red Cross • 

3, Any qualified person holding a First Aid Certif- 
icate may come and present any portion of the 
material for added emphasis. (i.e., your local 
fire department has a dummy model (Ressa-Anne) 
used for instruction in artificial respiration; 
have them come and demonstrate). 

4. Solicit people from the community firemen, 
pol icemen t , YMCA people, nurses, doctors, etc*, 
and have them tell how they've used First Aid in 
conjunction with their work. (This is an excellent 
time to have them also tell about their professions 

how they got started, why they :ike their jobs, 
et c. ) 
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Materi als 



Self- instructional texts $2.95 set 

Instructional Charts (36) 8.50 
Basic First Aid Answer Sheet 

for Broken Bones Lesson .10 



Midwestern Area, Ameri can Red Cors s 
4050 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 63108 



or 



Your local Red Cross Chapter 



The Red Cross has many other materials which are 
interesting and beneficial for students. 

a. Small wallet sized cards on Rescue Breathing 

b. Small booklet on What is First Aid 



c. Free films for use in the classroom 



d. Other booklets on health and safety 
(i.e. ''Drugs and their Abuse") 

3. Other sources for more information: (write directly 
to each rource for specific information for your 
needs ) 



a. Insurance Companies 

b. American Medical Association 



c. National Safety Council 
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LESSON - OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 



Concepts 
1. 



School accident problems in industrial education are 
essentially the same as those of industry. 

Since many school and industrial environments are the 
same the utilization of common principles of accident 
pre 'cntion programs and elements is a reasonable prac- 
tice. 



Activities to develop concepts 

1^ Do a study, for discussion purposes, on the causes of 
occupational accidents. Place emphasis on unsafe phys- 
ical conditions and unsafe personal acts* 

2. Prepare lists showing how the following points may 
contribute toward safe practices: 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

g 
h 

3. Invest 
4* In. 'est 
5 . 



Physical plant 
Storage .and handling 
Machine guarding 
Tools 

Special hazards 
• F ire prevention and protection 

Personal protective equipment 

Environmental Control 
gate the area of off-the-job accidents, 
gate the area of farm accidents. 



Investigate Military Safety because the Armed Forces 
is one of the largest employers in the nation. 




6. Make a study of safety in industrial education with 
special concentration in the fol lowing areas. 

A. Safety programs 

B. Inspections 

C. Instruction 

D. Accident record system 

Materials 

1. Safety officers or directors of your local industries, 
stores , and other places of employment . 

2. Local fire departments 

3. Local Civil Defense director and safety equipment 

4. All audio and visual materials of the local concerns 
plus safety materials of local libraries. 
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LESSON - DETAILED STUDY OF SAFETY EQUIPMENT 



Concept 

1. To show how. safety equipment, properly used, can 
help in the reduction of occupational accidents 
and production lags . 

Activities to develop concept 

1. Safety guards on machines such as saws, gears, belts, 
wheels etc. 

2. Safety clothing 

a. helmets 

b. masks 

c. goggles 

d. heat resisting gloves and leggings 

e. safety shoes 

3. Improved lighting as a safety factor. 

4. Exhaust systems. 

5. '*Good Housekeeping" as an accident prevention in 
industrial situations. 

6. Safety instruction courses offered in factories. 

7. Resource person from industries to speak to the 
students in the classroom. 

Materials 

1 . Safety equipment displays 
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Field trips to industrial areas 

Demonstrations of equipment under actual or simulated 
conditions . 

Av ail able free movies on hazards of not using safety 
equipment . 

Local safety directors speaking in classroom 

Workers speaking in classroom particularly those 

who have been spared serious injury because of the 
proper use of safety equipment. 

Contest featuring cartoon type safety poster. 
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The ani-^i'i ftxi^.r r.i.5 £ ^'^rKlr.|: fcrce of abcut 69 ir.illioTi 
workers. 'V5C3.^ zzuuinzs ^rf ps.rT cf rhi5 wcrkmg force. A num- 
ber of r "lese 51 -i-r^in 15 E^r^^ I : i e 1 ^ t r ooce ir.to direct contact 
with arganir^a ^xatir rf rher ^'ill have to join a union. 

This am t la^ j«ien x i . rpf'c tnat KEZEP students Kill h ave 
some knowled^'i zf i:-r_rrr.s , ^r:f:r histcrv, their leaders, and 
some cf t.ie t.iin 1.1*1.1 ire^ siRnc frr. 
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LESSON - LABOR UNIONS 



Concepts 

1. To understand what conditions brought about the 
need for organized labor in the United States. 

2. To understand how unions are organized. 

3. To understand the aims and objectives of the union 
groups . 

4. To learn how a union goes about getting what it 
w?ats from the employer. 

5. To become acquainted with labor legislation and 
labor leaders . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Talk to local union leaders. Try to get answers 
to the following questions: 

a. What does it cost to join a union? 

b. How much are the dues and how are they 
col lected? 

c. Does the union hold regular meetings? 

d. What does the union do for its members. 

2. Read newspapers to find articles about union activities 

3. Debate 

a. All workers should be compelled to join a 
uni on . 
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b. Unions must be controlled by acts of govern- 
ment , 

c. Others 

Ask a local union to permit the students to attend 
a meeting. 

Vocabulary 

Write definitions for the following terms: 

TERM DEFINITION 

1 . trade union 

2, American Federation 

of Labor 

3. Congress of Industrial 

Organization 

4, fringebenefits 

5 . closed shop 

6 . union shop ^ 

7 . boycott 

8. strike 

9. Taft-Hartley Act 
10 . shop steward 

11 , bargaining agent 

12 . picket line 

13. no-raiding pact 

14 . seniority 

15. open shop 
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16. contract negotiations 

17. grievance 

18 . arbitration 

1 9 . contract 

20. labor-management relations 
Identify these people: 

1 . Samuel Gompers 

2. Walter Reuther 

3 . George Meaney 

4 . John L. Lewis 
5 . James Hof f a 



Materials 



1. Austin, Aleine, The Labor Story New York: 

Howard-McCann 

2. Dulles, Foster, Labor in America, A History : 

New York : C rowel 1 Company 

3. Goldbert, Arthur, AFL ^ CIO Labors- U nit es . 

New York : McGraw-Hill Company . 

4. Pamphlets, leaflets, books from unions (may be 

obtained locally, usually in class quantity) 
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CAREER FIELDS 



STUDY OF CAREERS 



The problem of sound career plaiiiiing is one of increas- 
ing complications that face the students, as well as the parents. 
The number of possible occupational endeavors open to youth, as 
well as the identification of appropriate potential for skills 
represent two vital aspects of vocational guidance. Unfortunate- 
ly, the process of assisting boys and girts with problems of the 
proper choice of a career is not at all simple, and often re- 
quires not only the competency of a well-qualified professional 
counselor, but the intelligent use of accurate sources of occu- 
pational information. Constant research is being conducted on 
the influence of such little known factors as motivation, tem- 
perament, and attitudes on the career preferences of youth. 

We realize that our students will not be going into a vo- 
cation or a career for a number of years. However, we would 
like the students to begin thinking about what they would like 
to do. We find the voting age has been lowered and more young 
adults are entering the working world. Now is the time to begin 
the study of careers. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CAREERS 



Student Sheet 

Upon entering high school, you have the first oppor- 
tunity to select classes of your own choice. Choosing classes 
from a broad range of subjects will offer a challenge and fun 
if you are looking at it on a broad perspective. But a word of 
warning - there is an important relationship between the high 
school courses you choose and your future educational and occu- 
pational level. What classes you choose in high school will 
determine your probability of going to college or in choosing 
a vocation. 

Why are your high school course choices so vital to your 
vocational development? Because so much of your future freedom 
to choose the preparation and training you will need for your 
career depends upon it. 

It makes a big difference whether you pick 'the college 
preparatory or business and vocational curriculum. In the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum you will receive information from, 
and encour agenent by teachers about colleges. You will receive 
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nnstruction dimed at preparing you tor more roin.-^i t ..on. 
In the business and vocational curriculum, you will receive 
training in more specific on-the-job skills to help you go to 
work successfully, but little encourage me nt to go to college. 
Your teachers will assume that you plan to go to work after 
graduating from high school and will encourage you in job-seek- 
ing and job-finding skills. 

While there are many ways to achieve your goals in life, 
the most satisfying ones will be those which all.^w you to use 
the greatest number of your abilities, aptitudes^ and interests. 
To find out what these are, let's focus on you. 

Ever since you were born you have been exploring your fam- 
ily and the world around you. You have tried doing what others 
do and what they tell you to do and by now you should know which 
things you can do well and where you are weak. You have listened 
as parents and friends suggested things for you to try and, after 
trying them, have decided whether they interest you or not ai\d 
which you can do better than others. You have tried acting like 
people you admire to see if you can be like them, and you may 
have found where the role fits and where it doesn't. 

Your family and friends have gone through this process a- 
head of you, have probably set goals, expectations, and con- 
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victions for themselves which you recognize; you can ^sk vour- 
self if theirs ar^^ the standards of performance, behavior, and 
occupations to which you aspire. 

Your community may have made a number of 'experiences a- 
vailable for your exploration - swimming, dancing, art, music, 
a library, a hospital, recreation of several kinds, scouting. 
You have tried a number of activities and have some ideas of 
what interests you, and where you are most capable. Every 
thing that has happened to you or around you is a gold mine of 
information about what kind of a person you are at this time, 
but it will remain vague and cloudy if you don't organize it 
so as to bring the details into sight. 

Interests are a good indication of the things which should 
be included in your vocations. However, some of these are 
superficial, enthusiastic at the time but not lasting, i.e. 
interests in current styles, the latest fad, the right beat, a 
newly discovered hobby. Real interests often have not developed 
at the high school age. You can't very well show interest for 
something you haven't been exposed to, and your expediences are 
still quit^ limited. When your interest is backed by aptitude, 
it IS real and you are more likely to be successful when you try 
it . 
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Don't judge thrill or excitement as interest. Reai in- 
terest will keep you going through the dull routine which to 
some degree is involved in every job even through disappoint - 
ments and setbacks. 

Remember too, that interests are inclined to change, as 
the scope of your life broadens. 

The following factors can often produce superficial inter 
ests and you must beware of them when you judge your own inter 
est s : 

1. Money and the the things it can buy tempt lots of people 
into taking the first job that comes along, regardless of whether 
it uses their aptitudes or will take them where they want to go. 
You will get off on the wrong foot in developing career experi- 
ence if you let the desire for money lure you into a job you 
don't like or keep you from getting as much education as you 
should have. 

2. Change and newness in a job wears off unless the job develops 
your aptitudes . 

3. "Everybody's doing it/' the old social-approved or conform- 
ity drive, is one of the strongest lures to the young adult. 

Try to distinvii^h between the things you do be«;ause you like to 
do them and those you do to stay "in'* with your crowd. 
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4. What someone else has done, what >our he>., ^avoiiic 
player, or father has done will work for you only it you have 
the necessary aptitudes to do what they do 

5, What your parents want you to do is one of the strongest 
inducements to many young people; a strong prohibitor to others. 
Such interest must be closely related to aptitudes and ability 
to be real. 

The difference between aptitude and ability xs that aptitude 
is potential and ability is developed, i.e., an aptitude must 
be developed by practice and training to become an ability. Ap- 
titudes are not easy to discover, and abilities rarely appear 
fully developed. Some aptitudes can be discovered by tests, but 
for others no accurate tests have been developed. Discovering 
and developing them is a life-long process. Some abilities also 
can le measured by tests, but others you must discover for your- 
self by having the courage to start trying new things. Fortu- 
nately you have parents who help you plan ho\c to get started and 
then prod you into starting, and friends wlio fiequentiy share 
the beginning of a new skill when you are afraid of appearing 
foolish , al one . 

*'High*^ or "low" aptitude in a given area does not mean 
"good" or "bad". It just means that yoU ii- i \ > ''\^ -iuiie- 
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ments of one job better than another. High aptitudes m some 
things are a handicap and low aptitudes are a blessing. 
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SUGGESTED STUD^. OUTLINH FOR A CaREHR 



I. History of the Career or Occupation 
II. Nature of the work 

1 . Duties of worker 

2. Importance of tHe work and its relation to 
society 

5. Tools used in the field 

III. Education and training necessary 

1. General education 

2. Specialized training 
IV. Number of workers m the field 

1. Present numbe r of workers 

2. Outlook for future of the field 
V. Qualifications for employment 

VI. Earnings and conditions of work 

VII. Methods of entering the field 

VIII. Opportunities for advancement 

IX. Why this was your career choice 
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GUIDELINES FOR YEAR-END PROJECT 



Ask each student to prepare a report (written, oral, 
or on tape) following the guidelines presented here. 



1. 



COVER PAGE: 



Name of Company 

Address 

Phone Number 



2. 



EMPLOYER INTERVIEW: 



A. 



What type of business is it? 



a . Manufacturing , Ret ai 1, Wholesale, 
Servi ce , other . 



a. Sole proprietorship, partnership, 
CO rp or at ion, cooperative 

b. Make up an organization chart of the 
business 

c. If it is a corporation, is it listed 
on the stock exchange? 



a. What do you sell? Do you sell national 
brands and/or your own company brands? 

b. What types of service do you offer 
customers : 



Credit, guarantees, adjustments 
and returns , free delivery, repair 
and installation of merchandise 



6. What type of ownership? 



C. 



Describe 



your company : 
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c. Give examples of cost of some item:> 
and their selling price - how much 
is profit for your company. 

YOUR FUTURE AT YOUR JOB: 

N 

A. Benefits: 

a. Do you get paid insurance, discount on 
purchases, paid commissions, or others? 

B . Educat ion : 

a. What type of training are you getting 
on the job? 

b. Are there monies available from your 
company for further (higher) education 
(management training, col lege scholar- 
ships , et c . ) 

C. Future training station for other WECEP studeivts: 

a. What was your initial reaction to working 
there? 

b. What is your present opinion? What are 
some reasons for a change in attitude? 

Co From your experiences, would this be a 
good pi ace for others to gain initial 
work experience. (give examples) 

d. What type of WECEP student would prob- 
ably succeed m this company? 

CONCLUSION: 

A. Your own personal comments on working - What 
can be gained as a student. What does an 
emp loyer gain ? 
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LESSON - HOW TO INVESTIGATE CAREERS 



Concepts 

/ 

1. To develop an understanding about the broad fields 
of work 

2. To develop an understanding of the relationships 
between occupational fields and curricular choices. 

3. To develop an understanding of the processes of 
securing accurate, up-to-date information about 
specific job fields. 

4. To aid students in the study of particular career 
choi ces . 

Activities for developing concepts 

1. Teacher-Coordinator presents introduction to 
occupations . 

2. Use library (vocational files, books, films, film- 
strips) to learn about the various ways of classi- 
fying careers. 

example: socioeconomic grouping 

ability and aptitude grouping 
interest grouping 
activity and level of function 
grouping (Roe) 

3 . Choose an occupation and make a booklet on it based 
on research and interviews with people in the field 

4. Make a slide and tape presentation (student involve 
ment) of selected careers. 

Mater i al s 

1. Vocational files (career briefs) 
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a. Business Careers Kit - Careers Inc., P. 0. Box 
Largo, Florida 33540 

b. Career Preparation Kit - Sextant Systems Inc., 
Western Station, Box 4283, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Careers for High School Graduates - Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Illinois t)0611 



Careers , Inc • , P . 0 . Box 
33540 



d. Desk-Top Career Kit - 
135, Largo, Florida 

e. Job Experience Kits - 
259 East Erie Street, 

f. Others 



Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



2. Books 

a* Choosing Your Career - J, Anthony Humphreys 
Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60 611 



b. Whav Could I Be ? - Walter Lifton, Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street 
Ch. ^ago , 1 1 linois 6061 1 

c. A J ob For You - Phyllis Dubnick, Steck- 
VT"3hn Company, P.O. Box 2028, Austin, Texas 

78; 57 

d. Finding A Jo b - McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1221 Avenue of tbe Americas, New York, N.Y 



3 . Fi Imst rips 



a. Choosing Your Career - Guidance Associates 

41 Washington Avenue, PI eas ant vi 1 1 e , New York 
10570 

b. Foundations For Occupational Planni-ng - Singer 
SVE, 1345 Deversity Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
60614 
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c. Industry in 20th Century America - Singer, 
SVE, 1345 Diversity Parkway, Chicago, 111. 
60614 



Fi 1ms 



5. Tapes 
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Jobs For the Now veneration - Bowmar,.622 
Rodier Drive, Glen dale, California 91201 



Your Job: Finding the Right One - Coronet 
Films, 65~East South Water Street, Chicago 
Illinois 



a. Exploring the World of Work - Johnson Press, 
Inc., South Michigan Avenue, Cliicago, 111. 
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LESSON - PITFALLS IN CAREER PLANNING 



Concepts 

1. Job choice is one of the most important decisions 
you have to make in your life. 

2. Glamour and earnings are not to be overenphas i zed 
in job choice. 

3. Consideration of job choice should not be influenced 
by friendships, locale, or availability of job with- 
out training and education requirements. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Ask people from employment agencies to talk with the 
class about job opportunities in the immediate 

area, and about the disappearance of semi-skilled and 
un skilled jobs. 

2. Ask people from so-called glamorous jobs to talk 
with class about sacrifices, drudgery, and education 
and personal qualifications required for these jobs 
(mode 1 ing , dramat i cs , airline piloting, etc.) 

3. Secure the assistance of directors of student assist- 
ance programs to bring information on scholarships, 
loans, and other financial aids for students. 

4. Invite the school counselor to talk with the class 
about the necessity for making an intelligent career 
choice . ' 

5. Complete comparison charts 
Materials 

1 . Books 

a , Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vol.1 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402 
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Occupational Oi^ t l ook Handbook - U S . 
Bureau of Labor^Stat is tics , Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 20402 

You and Your Career - The Guidance Center 
371 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Canada 

Charting Your Job Future - Science Research 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 50611 

My Career Planner ■ Careers, Box 135 Largo, 
Florida 33540 



Comparison Charts 
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COMPARISON CHART NO. 1 



Ask students to list career possibilities - one per chart. 
List advantages and disadvantages of each job on the following 
items: duties, working conditions, education or training re- 
quirements, earnings, fringe benefits, opportunity for advance- 
ment, seasonal employment, growth of job field, etc. When 
charts are completed cancel out an advantage with a disad- 
vanage having equal importance to the student. 



ANALYSIS FOR JOB 



ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


1 . 


1 . 


2 . 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4 . 


4. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


6. 


7 . 


7. 


8. 


8. 


9. 


9. 


10 . 


10. 
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LESSON - TRAINING AND EDUCATION 



Concepts 

1. To determine what jobs are best suited for each 
student . 

2. To determine what educational background is needed 
for each position. 

3. To determine what out -of -schoo 1 training may be 
required for each position. 

4. To determine what vicarious experience one can 
seek that will prove valuable to job choice 

Activities for developing concepts 

1. Through discussion and listing on chalkboard, find 
out which jobs are of interest to the students and 
which ones are feasible, (e.g. to become a lawyer, 
doctor, dentist, etc. would not likely be feasible 
for WECEP students ) . 

2. Have students research background of positions to 
find what training or educational background may 
be needed . 

3. Compile research for each position and discuss 
reasons why such training or education may be 
required , 

4 . Discuss places where needed out-of-school training 
may be obtained, such as business and trade schools. 

5. Guest speaker from a craft union to familiarize 
students with apprenticeships , etc . 

6. Films or filmstrips, if available, on different 
occupat ions . 

1 . Write letters to people in job area of student 
interest 
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Chalkboard 
Encyclopedia 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
American Trade School Dictionary 



Films 



a. Your Job: Finding the Right One - Coronet 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

b. Jobs for Women: Where Are you Going Vi-^ -^ inia ? 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1221 Avenue c the 
Americas, New York, New York 



Fiimstrips 



Choosing Your Career - Guidance Associates 
41 Washington Avenue, P 1 eas an t vi 1 1 e , N. Y. 
10570 

Foundations for Occupational Planning - Singer 
SVE, 1345 Diversity Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
60614 

Jobs for the Now Generation - Bowmar, 622 
Rodier Drive, Glendale, California 91201 

Job Opportunities - Singer SVE, 1345 
diversity Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Preparing for the Jobs of the 70*s - Guidance 
Associates, 41 Washington Avenue, P 1 eas an tvi 1 le 
New York 10570 
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LESSON - CAREER OCCUPATIONS BASED ON GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS 
AND NOT FOUND IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 



Once again the amount of class time will vary. However, 
considerable time should be spent in this area because of the 
mobility of our present day society which enables society to 
go to the job. This lesson could be extremely detailed if 
desired. 



Concept 

1. To aquaint the studenl with the different types of 

careers offered in geographic locations other than his 
own . 

Activities to develop concept 

1. In deciding which job to accept you should consider 
whiCh : 

a, interests you 

b. you could do well 

c, fits your personality 

d. pays reasonably well 

e. provides opportunity for advancement 

f, provides good working conditions 

2. The division of each area should be fully explored. 
Study job opportunities in the areas of: 

a • garment indus t ry 

b . commercial instruments 

c. aircraft instruments 

d. aircraft industry 
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e. aluminum manufacturing 

f. animal husbandry 

g. automobile manufacturing 

h. entertainment 

i . fur industry 
j . lumbering 

k. publishing 

1 . quarrying 
tobacco - growth and manufacturing 

n. iron and steel industry 

0 . oil industry 

p. food and food processing 

q. mining and minerals 

T. manufacturer of naval stores 

s. fashion designers 

t. vineyards 

u. fabric manufacturing 

V. manufacturer of farm machinery 

w. zookeeper 

X. furniture manufacturer 

y. beverage industries 

2. marine opportunities 




aa, outdoor guides 
bb. recreation 



cc . 



merchant marine 



dd. 



dock workers 



3. Write to the Chamber of Commerce in other cities for 
information on job opportunities. (student activity) 



1. Films or filmstrips are available from many of the 
companies in the various fields. 

2. Brochures and booklets are also available from the 
work areas to students . 

3. Booklets on careers from New York Life Insurance. 



Materials 
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5. Field trips to interest areas to see actual job 
conditions . * 

6. Follow up discussion groups on field trips ^ 

7. Posters describing local jobs. 
Materials 

1. Films or filmstrips from local firms, (phone company, 
various indus tries ) 

2. Brochures, pamphlets, booklets, etc., for job descrip- 
tion purposes from local views. 

3. Chamber of Commerce 

4 . Shopping center or shopping area public relations 
people . 
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LESSON • JOB OPPORTUNri IbS IN LOCAL ARhA 



Concept 

1. To familiarize students with the job opportunities 
in their own communities . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Invite representative from Chamber of Commerce to 
speak to students about business and industry in the 
area . 

2. Invite business and industry representatives to speak 
to students about the reasons for locating in this 
area, about the number of wmpJoyees in their business, 
and about the possibilities of students working on a 
part-time and/or summer basis. 

3. Field trips to selected businesses. 

4. List products manufactured in the local area. 

5. Select one business and/or industry and list all the 
jobs found in that single business* This might include 
individual visits to businesses by each student. 

6. Ask students to make lists of professional and govern- 
mental occupations available in local area. 

7. Training for employment is provided m many ways. Ask 
students to list ea ational opportunities in their 
local area. 

Materials 

1. Brochures and pamphlets from business and industry, 
professions, government, and schools. 

2. Materials on local area available through the Chamber 
0 f Commerce . 

3. Films of local bur^ness. (i.e. Caterpillar, Illinois 
Bell Telephone) 
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LESSON - VALUE OF PART-TIME JOBS 



Concepts 

1. Part-time jobs provide us viit^ 'cme valuable infor- 
mation relative to education ana future employment • 

2. Part-time jobs help students to learn to get alone 
with people while learning to stand up for one^s self. 

3. Part-time jobs can help students develop a sense of 
responsibi lity . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Make lists of reasons why 

a. Part time jobs are good for young people 

b. Part time jobs may not be good for young 
people 

2. Fill in the following chart 

(chart follows the lesson outline) 

3. Ask students to select a possible part-time job and 
research it for future full time employment. Consider 
the following areas: 

a. nature of the work 

b. training and/or education required 

c. probable income 

d. opportunity for adv an cement 

e. openings locally 

4. Ask director of U. S. Employment Bureau tc speak to 
students about summer time employment . 
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Materials 
Books 
1 



Film 



Charting Your Job Future - SRA, 259 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Sterling Guide to Sum mer Jobs - Sterling Publ ishing 
Company , 419 Park Avenue, South, New York, New York 
10016 



Planning Your Career - Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films 

Discovering Your Real Interests - SRA, 259 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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HEALTH CAREERS 



There are jobs on different ability levels, in many 
career areas. The health occupations provide us with an 
excellent example of ability levels. For example, an indi- 
vidual interested in health careers can consider his ability 
as a physician, nurse, dietitian, radiologist, laboratory 
technician, medical laboratory assistant, practical nurse, 
business office worker, pharmacist, maintenance worker, 
cafeteria worker, laundry worker, para-medical worker, den- 
tist, optometrist, podiatrist, nurse aide, medical librar- 
ian, orderl)^ veterinarians^ and others. The ability in these 
jobs range from a two-year high school requirement to com- 
pletion of more than four years of college requirements. This 
field is rapidly becoming the country's top employment 'in- 
dustry • , 

On the succeeding pages five units or lessons on careers 
in this field are presented. They should not limit the coor- 
dinator in the degree of coverage he wishes to give this area. 
The American Medical Association estimates there are at least 
700 different careers in this rapidly expanding field. 
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LESSON - REGISTERED NURSE 



Concepts 

1. To help young peo^.le understand the demands of a 
health conscious Nation and the resultant effect 
on the need for more and more qualified nurses of 
both sexes 

2. To assist students in becoming familiar with working 
conditions , responsibilities, training, per sona 1 qual 
ifications, earnings, opportunity tor advancement; 
and outlook m the field of nursing. 

3. To research specialities in the field of nursing, 
(Psychiatric nurse, obstetrical nurse, private 
duty nurse, etc ) 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Invite a registered nurse to speak to the class. 

2. Visit a hospital to view nurses on the job 

3. Visit a large industrial plant health center^ Ask 
the nurse to tell the class about the work of an 
Occupational Health Nurse. 

4. Consult the school nurse to learn about this'par- 
ticular specialized area 

5. Interview a nurse 
Mat er ial s 

1 . Pamph 1 et b 

a Do Vou Want To Be a Nurse ? - Committee on 
Careers, National League of Nursing, 10 
Coumbus Circle, New York, New York 10019 

^ Jobs m Healt^h - Science Rosearch Associates 
:S0 t Erie Street, Chicago, llimoii, 
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c. Should You Be a Nurse • b'^^ei^er. Hut. , New- 
York Life insurance Co , New York, Nev York 



d Publications on Nursing - American Nurse's 
Association, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, 
New York 10019 

e . Oc cup at lonal Briefs 

2. Books 

a. Health Caieers Guidebook - Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D C 

b Occupational Out 1 ook Handbook -US. 

Bureau of Labor, Government Printing Office, 
Washington , ^ . C. 
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LESSON - MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN 



Concepts 

1. To give an overview o£ ;the duties, requirements and 
job potential of the career, 

2. To show the importance of this job and the maintenance 
of proper treatment to patients. 

3. To show students various ways of securing occupational 
information and how to compare related careers. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Invite a doctor from the local hospital or clinic 
to give examples of how he utilizes the MRL*s in- 
f ormat ion 

2. Invite MRL's from various areas (Insurance Companies, 
Hospitals) to come and give a panel discussion of 
the various ways that their services have been 
utilized. Why do they like their jobs (is it in- 
teresting)? Do they have variety? What made them 
choose their present career? 

3. Take students on a field trip to a local Nursing 
Home or Insurance Company and show where the records 
are kept Have them explain the process of 
gathering information, recording, storings and 
methods of requesting specific files on individuals. 

4. Research the following areas: 

a, Duties - Compiling information, checking 
for accuracy. presentation into uniform 
medical terminology, assist doctors in 
anaysis ot data 

b. Value of Career - Maintamence of permanent 
documents of history of patients' illness or 
injury, physical examinations. X-rays, lab 
tests etc Accuracy in maintaining patients* 
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medical and surgical inform:^ ion is val- 
uable to treatment of patients. 

c. Personal Qualifications - Natural aptitude 
for accuracy, attention to detail, works 
well with people, responsible, discreet, 
systematic and tactful 

d. Edu cation - Natural sciences and math (plus 
a good background in english, social studies, 
and typing). As of 1970 they must have a 
BA with a major in Medical Record Science 
or Medical Record Administration. 

Two types of education: School - -take anatomy, 
physio logy, fundamentals of medical science 
and medical terminology. Practical Experience -- 
Hospital admitting and discharging, indexing, 
coding, compilation and analysis of data. 

e. Future - Job possibilities in - - Hospitals, 
Govern me nt agencies (with salaries at 
$9,300 - in State or Federal Health Depart- 
ments), Insurance Companies, Industrial 
Firms, Research Hospitals, Teaching positions. 
Clinics, Nursing Homes. 

Material s 

1 . Pamphlets 

a . Opportunities m Health Careers - 1972 , 
Bi-State Regional Medical Program, 607 
North Grand Avenue--9th floor, St. Louis, 
MO 63103 

b. American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians, 875 Morth Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 1850, Chicago, Illinois 60610 

c. Depaitment of Allied Medical Professions and 
Services, Am eric an Medical Association, 535 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

6061 1 
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Health Careers Council of Illinois, 400 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I13inois 
60611 

National Health Council, Health Careers 
Program, 1740 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10019 
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LESSON - DIETITIAN 



Concepts 



1 . 



To familiarize the student with the career oppor- 
tunities in the field of dietetics. 



2. 



To present the possibilities in a related career. 



5 . 



To give an overview of the personal and educational 
requirements of a dietician. 



Activities to develop concepts 



i . 



Distinguish between the various types of diet 



i c i an s : 



a. Administrative- -the major duties are man- 
agement of large scale meal planning and 
prepartion; supervises, selects and trains 
workers; directs the buying of foods, 
equipment and supplies; and enforces san- 
itary and safety regulations. 

b. Therapeutic- -plans and supervises the actual 
service of the meals to the patients; dis- 
cusses patients' taste preferences; records 
their intake; confers with doctors and 
nurses about the possibility es nutrition 
(proper diet) will have for patient. 

c. Clinical--educates out-patients on the 
importance of maintaining the prescribed 
diet; helps them prepare the proper diet. 
Her main contacts are with those who have 
been released from the hospital. 

d. Teachers and Research Workers 



2. Present the class with a list of related careers. 



a. Cook, chief, restaurant manager, food service 
supervisor, home ocono^. i t , n ^ r ^\ mi cs 
teacher, food counter manager; Nutritionists 
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who (a) develop rations for pets, poultry 
and other farm animals, (b) develop new 
food products, (c) determine through re- 
search, the major problems of population 
groups; Hotel and restaurants menue plan- 
ners; Food Service opportunities in (a) 
Industries, (b) Airlines, (c) Railroads, 
Cd) and others . 

Invite a dietician from the school cafeteria to ex- 
plain her function in the operation of serving 
lunches . 

Have those interested in the occupation write some 
sources (listed below) and ask for: 

a. The materials available outlining course 

outlines; then have the schools compare the 
different requirements between the various 
school s . 



Visit a 
ties of 
operate 



local hospital or clinic and tour 
the kitchen and other areas where 



the facili- 
dieticians 



6. Chart the educational requirements of this field: 

a. Basic Educational Requirements - -Foods and 
nutrition. Institution Management, Chemistry, 
Bacteriology, Physiology, Math and Economics, 
Psychology and sociology. 

b. Internship Pro gram --to be an accredited 
registered dieticain you must participate in 
an internship program which is 12 to 18 
months in length or be invloved in a 3-year 
pi anned experience program. Both methods 

of training offer: (a) Clinical experience, 
(b) The study of meal planning and, (c) 
Budget ing and management. 

• 7. Discuss the future employment picture of this career 
area . 

M iterials 
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LESSON - VETERINARIAN 



Concepts 

1. To develop understandings of the importance to agri- 
culture of the field of veterinary medicine. 

2. To become familiar with the nature of the work, workin 
conditions, personal qualifications and training re- 
quirements etc., of the Veterinarian. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Visit a farm to learn what the veterinarian does for 
the animals on the farm . 

2. Visit a veterinary clinic. 

3. Ask a licensed Veterinarian to visit the class to 
talk about this profession. 

4* Find out what kind of work Veterinarians do who are 
employed by the government and where they do their 
work . 

5. Visit a Meat -processing plant, 

6. Visit a zoo. Talk to the veterinarian employed there. 

7. Research other careers related to this specialized 
profess ion . 

Materials 

1 . Pamphlets 

a . Oc cup at ion a 1 briefs 

b. Dimensions of Veterinary Medicine - Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL ' 60605 
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Career Facts About Veterinary Medici. .e - 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60605 



Opportunities in Veterinary Medicine - 
Robert E. Swope V.M.D., Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 8000 Second Avenue, New York, 
New Yoxk 10017 

Doctor, Spare My Cow - James A. Porter, Jr., 
Iowa State University Press 
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Lesson - Semi- Prof essional Health Workeis 



Concepts 

1. To aid students in developing knowledge of the 
many related occupations in the health services 
field. 

2, To bring an understanding to students of the chal- 
lenges and satisfaction offered by semi-professional 
health careers 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Conduct field trips to several institutions employing 
health workers : 

a . hospital s 

b . clinics 

c. nursing homes 

d. schools 

e. private offices of profess ional health 
workers 

2. Invite director of health occupations program at 
high schools and colleges in local area to speak 
to students about the training facilities avail- 
able locally. 

3. Ask students to complete the comparison chart on 
the foil owing page of semi-professional careers 
requiring not more than 2 years training beyond 
high school . 

4. Make some reading materials available. 

5. Practical nurses, nurses aides, dental laboratory 
technicians, laboratory assistants, radiologic^ 
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technologist and others are available in many com- 
munities. Invite them to speak to the students 
about their careers. 

Materi als 

1. Career materials froip professional organizations 
such as : 

a . American Dental Hygienists association 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago , 11 linois 
60611 

b. Registry of Medical Technologists, P.O. 
Box 44 , Muncie , Indiana 

c . American Society of Radiologic Technologists 
537 South Main Street, Donder Lac, Wisconsin 

2. Occupational Outlook Handbook - U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 2C402 

3. Health Careers Guidebook - Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 

4. Comparison Chart 

5. Health Careers Kit - Careers, Largo, Florida 
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PERSONAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



Career opportunities in this area involve doing work in 
and around households; serving individuals in institutions and 
business establishments. Many of the jobs in this category 
provide opportunities for those individuals without training 
or experience. However, there are some occupations that do 
require special training and licensing. Educational assistants, 
child care workers, beauticians, food service. workers , clothing 
production and servicing, firemen, policemen, and hospitality 
(hotels, motels, restaurants, resorts, private clubs) workers 
are some of the employment possibilities in this category. 

The number of workers in jervice occupations has been in- 
creasing much faster than the labor force as a whole for many 
years. Employment in this field is expected to increase very 
rapidly in the years ahead as income levels rise and leisure 
time increases. Most of the employment increase is expected 
to be among policemen and other protective service workers as 
urbanization continues and cities become more crowded. 
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LESSON - FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 



Concepts 

1. To give the student some understanding of the im- 
portance of the FBI. 

2. To help the student understand how it affects our 
society . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Discuss experiences with students that pertain to 
the FBI. 

2. Visit the agency in the area that is connected with 
the FBI. 

3. Have the students make a list of the duties of the 
FBI . 

4 . Have a speaker from the FBI come into the classroom. 

5. Have the students clip articles from the newspaper 
pertaining to the FBI and discuss in class. 

Materials 

K Films 

2 . Filmstrips 

3. Pamphlets 

a. Law Enforcement Bulletin - FBI, Publications 
of FBI available on request. Civil Service 
Commis s ion , Washington 25, D.C. 
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Pamphlets 



a. " A 'Mom and Pop' 3u£^iness of Your Own • 
Changing Times, March 1965 

b. So You're Going Into Business - U.S. Chamber 
Of Commerce^ Washington, D.C. 

c . Occupational Briefs 

d. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

e. " Want to Be Your Own Boss ?" - Rowley, Nora P., 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, February 1965 
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LESSOW - ARMED FORCES 



Concepts 

1. Give the students some knowledge of the armed forces . 

2. To make the students aware of the advantages of a 
career in the armed forces , 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Visit the recruiting office of the armed forces. 

2. List and discuss in class some qualifications one 
must have to enter the armed forces, 

3. Ask a resource person from the community to come and 
speak to the class about career possibilities. 

Material s 

1 . F i 1ms 

2 . Pamph lets 

a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 



Get Off the Ground 

Air Force ROTC 

The Changing Prof ess ion 

U. S. Air Force Occupational Handbook 

A Guide to Occupational Training 

Addre s s for the above 

U. S. Department of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 20390 
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LESSON - POSTAL SERVICE 



Concepts 

1. To make the students aware of the postal services 
in their area . 

2. To help the child explore career possibilities in 
postal services , 

Activities to develop concept.' 

1. Tour of the postal services. Expose the students to 
handling of mail . 

2. Give students a list of positions available in the 
postal service, and discuss each in class, 

3. Lecture on how to become an employee for the govern- 
ment , 

4. Give student a similar test to the civil service 
examination . 

5. Invite speaker from the Post Office to speak on 
postal systems . 

Materials 

1. Films 

a. U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 20415 



Pamphl et s 



a. Substitute Mail Handlers , U. S, Civil Ser- 
vice Commis s ion, Washington, C, 20415 

b . Career Opportun i t i es in Illinois Post Office 
U. S. Civil Service Commis s ion, Washington, 
D. C. 20415 
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The Mailman - Cullinam, Gerald, N?tiv.aal 
Association of Letter Carriers, 100 Indian^ 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 20001 



Post Office Clerk-Carrier - Turner, David R. , 
Arco Publishing Company, 219 Park Avenue South, 
New York N.Y. 10003 

Social Studies Textbooks 
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LESSON - POLICEMAN 



Concepts 

1. To help students understand the importance of police- 
men and why we must show respect for them. 

2. To learn what qualifications are needed to be a po- 
liceman . 

3. To become familiar with types of policemen. 
Activities to develop concepts 

1. Through reference books discuss with the class the 
number of policemen in the U,S, to see that there is 
always a demand for good policemen, 

2. Discuss the various types of policemen, such as 
patrolmen, detective, etc, and how they attain their 
titles , 

3. Develop a field trip to a police station or city 
hall to visit the jail, the officers, and hear the 
dispatcher tclking or communicating with patrolmen 
in their cars . 

4. Arrange a meeting with the Chief of Police so he 
can give the students an idea of why he wanted to 
be a po 1 iceman and how he obtained the title of 
Chief of Police, Perhaps he will answer questions 
from the students . 

5. Arrange for a film tc be shown showing policemen 
in action on the job or perhaps while in training. 

Mater i al s 

1, Encyclopedia or D.O,T. 

2. Chaikboard 
5. Field trip 
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Speaker 



Film or Filmstrip 

Secure information about local entrance requirements 
from local civil service commissions or police and 
fire commissions. 

Pamphlets 

Secure pamphl et s from: 

a. International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 1319 18th Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20036 

b. International Association of Women 
Police, 100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602 
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Pamphlets 



Obtain pamphlets from: 

a. International Association of Fire Fighters 
905 16th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 
20006 

b. International Association of Fire Chiefs, 
232 Madison Avenu-^, New York, N.Y- 10016 
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LESSON - SHOE REPAIR MAN 



Concepts 

1. To show the students the importance of Shoe Repair 
Men in the community. 

2. To see the skills that are neeaed to become a Shoe 
Repair Man. 

3. To develop understandings of job future . 
Activities to develop concepts 

1. Have some students find out necessary information 
this prof ession--such as numbers, qualifications, 
income , future, working conditions, etc. 

2. Visit a Shoe Repair Man's Shop. 
Materials 



1 . 


D.O .T. 


2 . 


Chalkboard 


3 . 


Field trip 


4 . 


Speaker 


5 . 


Film 
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LESSON - GROCERY CHECKERS 



Concepts 

1. To assist young people to become familiar with 
personal and training requirements for this career, 

2. To develop understanuings of the retail food in- 
dustry as a possible area of employment • 

Activities to develop concepts 

1, Visit a largQ super-market. Ask permission to 
talk with the manager about jobs and job require- 
ments in the industry, 

2, Observe a check-out person on-the-job, 

3, Research the following facts about this field: 

a . education re qui rement s 
b^ training on-the-job 

c. advancement opportunities 

d . earnings 

e. working conditions 

Materi als 

1 . Pamphl ets 

a . Occupational Briefs 

b. What Every Clerk Should Know - National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, New York, N.Y. 

c. Career Opportunities in Food Retailing - Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, New 
York, N,Y, 
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LESSON - BUSBOYS 



Concepts 

1. To develop an understanding and respect for entry 
jobs suchas busboys in the hotel and restaurant 
(food service) business. 

2. To develop an undei standing of the effect of busi- 
ness conditions on the availability of jobs in 
this field. 

3. To develop the understanding that the job of busboy 
is general ly considered temporary- -either part-time 
ot the route to travel for progress in the food- 
service industry . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Ask a student who is employed as a busboy to talk 
to the class about his job, 

2. Ask a restaurant manager to visit the class to talk 
about training requirements, promotions, earnings, 
etc. in this job. 

3. Take class to a large restaurant for lunch. Ask 
studerts to obs erv e the activities of the busboy. 

4. Research other jobs in the food-service industry 
(waiters, waitresses, cooks, etc.) . ^ 

Material s 

1 . Pamphl et s 

a . Career Opportunities in the Restaurant In - 
dustry - National Restaurant Association, 
Ch icago , Illinois 

b. Occupational Briefs 
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LESSON - APPAREL INDUSTRY 
(Dressmaker-Milliner-Tailor) 



Concepts 

1. To make students aware of the various occupations 
within the Garment Industry. 

2. To point out the direction of the future in the in- 
dustry. 

3. To make them aware of the preparation that is nec- 
essary for entrance into this field. 

4. To show the benefits of working in this industry. 
Activities to develop concepts 

1, Give a brief history of the field. 

a. It is one of the oldest professions. 

b. In 1968 1.4 mil. ion were employed in the 
manufacturing of clothing. 

c. The clothing industry is divided into three 
areas: Women's, Men's, and Children's. 

2. Develop a chart showing the various jobs within the 
different occupations. 

a . Des ign ing 

1) Designer 

2) Sample Stitcher 

3) : tternmaker 

4) Pattern grader 
h Cutting Occupations 
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1) Hand spreader^. 

2) Machine spreaders 

3) Markers 

4) Cutters 

5) Hand cutters - 'shapers' 

6) Assemblers - 'bundlers or fitters' 
Sewing 

1 ) Sewing mach ine operators 

2) Hand sewers 

3) Inspectors-checkers 

4 ) Trimmers 
Tai loring 

1) Cutting 

2) Fitting 

3) F inishers 

4) Bushelmen 

5) Choppers 

6) Pressers 
Pressing 

1) Pressers 

2) Collar pointer 
Fur Shop Oc cup at ions 

1) Fur cutter 
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2) Fur machine operator 

3) Fur nailers 

4) Fur finishers 

g. Administrative, Sales and Mainten nee occu- 
pations 

Discuss items to consider before entering this field, 
a . Job r equir emen t s 

1) Good eye and hand coordinat i on 

2) Good color discrimination 

3) Finger dexterity 

4) Patience 

5) Interest in clothes and styles 
b . Educat ior 

1) High School 

a) Art 

b) Design 

c) English and Business Clf 
you 're going to operate 
your own store . ) 

2) After High School 

a) Specialized training in a 
trade school or work as an 
apprentice . 

c . Disadvantages 

1 ) Eyestrain 

2) Needle punctures 
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3) Cuts 



4) Burns from irons 



5) Nervous strain 



6) Work volume varies with seasons 
(Summer and winter months being 
the s lowest . ) 

7) Five years apprenticeship is the 
minimum required to become a 
Union Journeyman . 



d. Sources of jobs 



1) Placement bureau of vocational 
schools 



2) State Employment service 



3) Want Ads 



4) Apply directly to: Garment Fac- 
tories, Men' s /Women 's Clothing 
Stores, Department Stores, Dry 
Cleaners 



e. Salary 

1) Journeymen tailors - $70 to $80 
per week. Up to $120 to $160 per 
week 



2) Custom Dressmakers - $1.50 to $3.00, 
$2.21 per hour 

3) Average Dressmaker - $500 to $5,000 
per year 



(Vocations discussed in this unit are not expected 
to expand because of the growth of the ready-made 
clothing indv^try.) 
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4. Invite a representative of the Home Econcmicb de- 
partment of the school to speak to the class about 
teaching, training, and the economic aspect of this 
field . 

5. Invite a local tailor and/or dressmaker to give a 
demonstration of their work. 

Materials 

1 . Pamphlets 

a. Sewing-mach ine Operators - Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 

b. Sewing-machine Operators - Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue , Detroit 2 , Michigan 

c. Clothing Maintenance Specialist - Publica- 
tion # OE-87005, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 

2. Additional Sources - (Up-to-date films, booklets, 
pamphlets, and speaker sources are available from 
thefollowingorganizations.j 

a. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America - 
15 Union Square, New York, New York 10003 

b . American Appar e 1 Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. - 2000 K Street NW, Washington, D.C. 
10001 

c. Associated Fur Manufacturers Inc. - 101 West 
30th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 

d. Clothing Manufacturers Association of USA - 
135 West 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10020 

e. Custom Tailors § Designers Association of 
America - 400 Madison Avenue , N»5w k ork , 
N<Y 10017 
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f International Ladies ' Ga :n.e,- 1 Wo: r. : s 

Union - 1710 r^rcpdway. New York, N.Y. 10019 

g. Int ernationdl Association of Clothing De- 
signers - 125 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19107 

h. The Fash. on Group, Inc. - 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N,Y. 10020 

i. Millinery Institute of Am erica - 10 East 
40th ^treet. New York, N,Y. 10016 

j. National Millinery Planning Board - 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N,Y, 10016 

k. National Outerwear § Sportswear Association, 
Inc. - 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 



1, National Board of the Coat § Suit Industry - 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001 

m, Natl on al Dress Manu f ac tur er s ' Association, 
Inc. - 570 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 



n. United Garment Workers of America - 31 Union 
Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 



a . Sew It and Wear 1 1 - Bradle/, Duane, New 
York: Crowell, 1966 

b. Job Guide for Young Workers - Superintendent 
of Documents, Gov. Printing Office, Wash., D.C 

c. Your Future in the Fashion World - Richards 
Rosen Press, Inc., 29 East 21st Street, New 
York, N.V. 10010 



10016 




10018 



3. 



Books 
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APPLIED BIOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



Agriculture today means far more than just farming; in 
fact, approximately thre-e- fourths of all agriculture jobs 
are in non-farm activities. They are found in lc?boratories , 
classrooms, offices, at computjers , microphones, and drafting 
boards; on assembly lines and in processing. An agricultural 
revolution has created millions of jobs new to the area and 
increasing numbers of people are needed in the new agricul- 
tural era. Research laboratories, food processing plants, 
agricultural engineering, horticulture, and other careers 
account for about 40 per cent of all of f -the-f arm jobs in 
the nation. If the world, of agriculture- sounds appealing 
to our students it should be explored. Soil conservation- 
ists, teachers of vo-ag, f ood- t echn o logi s t s , agricultural 
chemists and other fields, report many excelle^" openings 
unfilled today. The United States Department of agriculture 
employs roughly 100,000 men and women. 

The folicwmg lessens are merely suggestions. Develop 
those that hav^c interest for your students. 
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LESSON - FARMING 



Concepts 

1. To understand that mech^^.u i ca 1 , technical, and scien- 
tific improvements and specialization have tended to 
cut down the number of general farms • 

2. To understand that interest in farming should be dir- 
ected to related work rather than general farming. 

Activities to develup concepts 

1. Visit many kinds of farms, (dairy, poultry, beef, 
pork, sheep, etc.), to become acquainted with the 
specialization existing in this career area. 

2. List advantages and disadvantages to employment in 
this area. 

5. Discuss education, means of getting started, earnings, 
and working conditions of this career choice. 

Materials 

1 . Pamphlets 
a 

b 
c 



d 
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Occupational Briefs 

Publication of U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Publications of American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Merchandise Mrrt Plaza, Chicago, 
Illinois 60654 

Publications of Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80210 



LESSON - AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER 



Concepts 

!• To develop an understanding of the contribution of 
this profession to the field of agriculture, 

2. To help young people become familiar with the five 
main areas of specialization and the training re- 
quirements necessary to enter this field. 

Activities to develop concepts 



I. Invite someone from the University Extension Office 
(Agriculture) to speak to class about jobs in this 
field. 



2. Tour a farm. Ask farm owner or manager to point out 
products on the farm that may have been the result 
of agricultural engineering, (barns,. silos, crop 
driers, ventilation systems, tractors, irrigation 
pumps, heated brooders, ultraviolet lighting to 
increase egg production, resurfacing ponds, food 
packaging equipment, etc.) 



3. Provide reading materials 
Mater ial s 



1. Pamphlets 

a • Agricultural Engineering; The Profess ion 
with a Future - American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, 2950 Niles .^'oad, 
St. Joseph, Michigan 

b . Agricultural Engineering as a Ca reer - In- 
stitute for Research, Chicago, 1 llinois 

c. Occupational Briefs - Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago. 

1 1 linois 
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LESSON - SOIL SCIENTISTS 



Concepts 

1. To develop understandings of the need for soil 
scientists (soil is a vital national resource)* 

2. To help students understand the relationship of 
soil science to agriculture, 

3. To assist students in developing understandings of 
the scope if this field in government. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Visit the local Soil Conservation Service or Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to learn about this 
field, 

2. Develop charts to show where soil conservationists 
(scientists) are employed, (i.e. fertilizer 
manufacturers, agricultural industries, banks, in- 
surance companies, land appraisers, government) 

3. List educational requirements for entry to this 
field. 

4. Discuss 

a. ways of locating jobs 

b. earnings 

c. future 

Materials 

1. Pamphlets 

a. Crops and Soil - Soil Science Socisty of 
America, 677 South Segoe Road, Madison 
Wisconsin 53711 
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c . 

2. Rooks 

a . 



Journal of Soil and Wat 

Soil Conservation Society of America, 

838 Fifth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 

Occupational Briefs 



Careers xn Agronomy - American Society of 
Agronomy, Madison, Wisconsin 

Careers in Soil Conservation Service - 
Government Printing Office, Washington , 
D .C. 
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- FLORISTS 



Concepts 

1. To become familiar with the qualifications for floral 
designers 

2. To become familiar with the demand for workers in 
every aspect of the floral business 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Retail selling is the last link in a very broad field. 
Research this field through 

a. reading 

b. speakers 

c. tours to 

aa. retail florist shop 

bb. large greenhouse establishments 

zc . outdoor garden businesses 

2. Visit a nearby- schoo 1 (college) offering courses 
in horticulture to learn course r equirment s . 

3. Discuss ways to get started in thu career field. 

4. Discuss advantages and disadvantages of this occu- 
pation^ 

5. Take care of school gardens. 
Materials 

1 . Pamph lets 

a. .Jobs ip Horticulture - Office of Personnel, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 'Washington, D 
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b. American Florist - So-^iet/ .^Uo 
Florists, 2650 Woodley Road, N.W Ad^u 
ington , D . C IGCOS 

c . Horticulture: A Challenging Careex - 
American Society for Horticultural ;:cience. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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LESSON - FORESTRY 



Concepts 

1. To broaden the scope of understandings related to 
the work of the Forester. 

2. To become familiar with the opportunities for em- 
ployment in this career fieljl. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Start at the point where most young people are- 
the forest ranger-and develop lists of job skills 
and jobs that are available to people trained in 
forestry . 

2. Check your local area to determine if forest pre- 
serve areas are staffed with forestry experts. 

3. List jobs in government requiring training in 
forestry , 

4. List personal qualifications necessary for forestry 
careers . 

Materials 

1 . Pamphlets 



a . 



Occupational Briefs 



b. 



Careers in Forestry - Department of Agri- 
culture, U.S. Government Print ing Office, 
Washington , D .C . 



2 . 



Books 



YouT Future in Forestry - Hanaburgh, D.H., 
Richards, Rosen Associates, 29 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York, New York 10010 
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Forest ry as a Profession - Meyer, Aruiur B. 
Society of American Foresters, Washington, 
D.C. 

Forestry and Its Career Opportuni t aes - 
Shirley, Hardy L., McGraw Hill, New York, 
New York 
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INDUSTRIAL ORIENTED OCCUPATION 

Industrial oriented occupations cover a very wide range 
of skills. Employment it found in producing, processing, 
servicing, repairing, assembling, or testing any product that 
is manufactured. Auto mechanics, aviation, and aerospace in- 
dustry, electricity, printing (graphic arts), metal work, 
plastics, woodworking, building trades, television industry, 
cameras and business machines are some of the areas where 
jobs are found in this category- In general, future for 
jobs in this area looks bright for many years. Growth 
will be directed by the status of the economy. 
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LESS(;N - AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 



Concepts 

1. To show the diversity within the industry as to types 
of J obs . 

2. To show the opportunities available (training, ad- 
vancement, education, etc.) 

3. To show the importance and influence of the auto 
manufacturing industry to the economy. 

Act ivi ties to develop concepts 

1. Present an outline of the types of occupations that 
are found within the industry. List specific jobs 
under each category. 

2. Have the students identify the types of jobs. (See 
attached work sheet for some beginning suggestions.) 

3. Invite some guest speakers from the industry to come 
to class to describe their jobs. Also have service 
related workers speak about their jobs: 

a. Midas muff ler--specialized auto services 

b. Service station workers--owners , employees 

c. Mechanics from auto sales 

d. Owner from a used parts dealer (junk yard) 

4. Large companies require a High School education, that 
the vipplicant be physically able, dependable and have 
an aptitude for the work. They are, however, the 
innovators of : 

a. On-the job training 

b. Apprentice programs 



/ 
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c. Other special programs 



Get someone who is presently on a program within a 
company and ask them to describe the benefits. You 
might also get an outline of the material covered in 
the class . 

Ask the class what advantages they would gain by 
working within a large organization such as automo- 
bile manufacturing. 

a. Paid life, accident^ hospital and medical 
insurance . 

b. Paid vacations 

c . Unemployment benefits 

d. Pension and retirement progran\s 

Films are available that show the interrelationship 
of the auto industry. Show one and present some 
statistics on the reason why: 



The industry is tied directly to the economy 
of the nation. 




b. One out of seven workers earn their living 
working for auto manufacturing, servicing, 
selling, driving, etc. 

c. They employ some of the most highly paid 
executives • 

d. Over 100 million passenger cars, buses, trucks 
on the nation's highways . 

e. The auto industry is the major consumer of 
basic commodities (i.e., steel, rubber, 
glass , etc. ) 

f. 1968--the automobile irdustry employed 868,000 
employees (just including the production of 
aut OS ) 




g. Relatively steady eruployment-nigheb f :L.rnover 
on assembly line (where work is routine) 



Materials 



1, Pamphlets 

a . " Your Future in the Automotive In^austry '* 
Davison Taylor, Richard Rosen Press Inc., 
29 East 21st Street, New York, N.Y, 



b . " Career Opportunities in the Automobile 
Industry " - Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 320 New Center Bu.lding, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

c. " The GM Story " - Public Relations Staff, 
GM Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

d . " Automob ile Manufacturing Industry " - 
Occupational Brief, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York 13118 

e. Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
320 New Center Building, Detroit, Michigan 
48202 



2 . Book 

a . Employment Outlook-^Motor Vehicle ^ Equip - 
ment Manufacturing , Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, U.S. Department of Labor 
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JOBS WITHIN THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 



There are three phases to the production of a vehicle 



(excluding the sales and service after purchase by consumer) 



1 . 



Prel iminary designing and engineering 



Production 



3. 



Assembling 



OCCUPATIONS: 



1 . 



Profess 



ional § Tech nical 



a . Engineers 

b. Chemists 

c . Metallurgists 

d. Physicists 

e . Mathematicians 

f . Draftsmen 



2. Administrative, Clerical § Related Occupations 



a. Executive 

b . Personnel Mamagers 

c. Purchasing Agents 

d. Accountants 

e. Lawyers 

f; Market Analysts 
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Statisticians 

h. Economists 

i . Secretaries 

j . Key punch operators 

k. Business machine operators 

Plant Occupations (consist of 3/4 of labor forces) 
(1/2 are semi-skilled) 

a. Mass production of parts 

b . Maintenance 
Machining Occupations 

a. Metal v^rorkers - -machine tool operator, punch 
press operators 

b. Tool and Die personnel 

Foundry Occupat ions - -make the engine blocks, etc. 

a. Pattern makers 

b . Coremakers 

c. Casting workers 

d. Melters 

Forging Occup£itions--make high-stress parts (i.e., 
axles) 

a . Hammermen 

b. Heaters 
Inspection Occupat ions 

Assembling Occupations (largest group) 
Finishing Occupat ions 
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a. Metal finishers 

1) Platers 

2) Sprayers 

3) Polishers 

b . Cutters and Sewers 

1) Sewing machine operators 

2) Trimmers 

10. Material handling. Custodial, Plant Protection. Main- 
tenance Occupations 
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LESSON - AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 



Concepts 

1. To help students understand that 'tinkering' with a 
car or motor bike is not adequate training for an 
automot i ve mechanic . 



2. To learn that a person entering this field starts as 
a helper or apprentice servicing and greasing cars. 



Activities to develop concept s 

1. Visit a large automobile dealership. Observe workers 
in the garage * 



2. Ask' an automotive mechanic to visit the class to dis- 
cuss school related skills (mathematics) necessary 
for this job, characteristics of individuals who 
succeed in this area, opportunities for employment 
and advancement, etc. 

3. Visit Auto shop in school to learn about courses 
offered there . 



4. Visit a large industrial plant, city bus station, 
taxicab company, and independently owned auto re- 
pair shops to learn about employment opportunities. 

Materials 



1. Pamphlets 

a . Occupat ion si Briefs 



b. Sput .... Pop . . . .CI ank . . . .Varoom ! - Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov . 14 , 1964 . 



2. Books 

a. Automobi les Work Like This - Drackett, Phil, 
Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
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b. Find a C areer in A uto Mechani cs - Harrison, 
C.W., Putnam, G.F., § Sons, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

3. Films and Filmstrips 

a. Many large automobile dealers can secure 
films and filmstrips for schools to use on a 
loan basis « 

b. Popular Science Magazine has a film library 
(to be purchased) on auto mechanics . 

c. Automotive Mechanic Supervisor-Association 
Instruction Materials, 3^7 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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LESSON - LOCKSMITH 

Concepts 

1. To help students see the importance of a locksmith 
in a community . 

2. To become familiar with the future of this career 
choice . 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Using the D.O.T. find out how many locksmiths there 
are in the U.S. and what background or qualifications 
are needed to become one. 

2. Visit a locksmith and let him show the students what 
types of work he is called on to do-even making keys, 

3. Discuss with the students and the locksmith any ques- 
tions the students .vill ask. 

Materials 

1. D.O.T. 

2. Field Trip 

3. Speaker 
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1 "z riur.ex': srme ktlo^^iedge of a welder's work. 

I 7 1 5 Hi* u^frfulr.frFs of weJders in the community 
I 72 ^zuL^mz r:D^ welcmg can be used as a career 

1 -.,*iix iH.x x^i-^rxiss IT. class how welders are used 
I E.c^iXr.^ ^zuuieiz zt DT. ^he 1 ob sites of a welding 

"i ,N-:x;i.£Ti ^^sz uses cf a welder 
5 r r : la prs S'tzliiies ir. this field 

1 T.l'-I V^irl cxT. r - The Lincoln Electric Com- 

i.xir ^ 11 ^v^l and , Ohio 

1 - -.X 

i ^i.i fr'f - £tf r at ork • As s oci at i on Indus - 



tr.t-- Ms^ttTials, 5^" Madison Avenue, New 



LESSON - PRINTING 



Concepts 

1. To present an overview of the total printing occupa- 
tions showing the differentiations in types of print- 
ing, and the various occupations within each phase 

of the printing process, 

2. To show the economic aspects of the career and how 
the future job possibilities are affected by the 
economy . 

3. To prepare a student looking into this particular 
career to understand that there are many diverse 
areas to a particular job and many phases of employ- 
ment and opport uni t ies within a career. 



Activities to develop concepts 



1. Present an overhead transparency depicting: 
a . Types of printing processes: 



1) Letterpress --Relief printing 

2 ) Lithography- -Offset printing 

3) Gravure- -Intaglio (steel and cop- 
per pla^e engra^^ing) 

4) Flexography--Printing on plastic, 
foil , gummed tape , etc . 

5) Screen Print ing--Si Ik screening, 
stencil printing 



b. Flow of printing work: 

1) Layout --Planning the composition ^ 
content of each page. 

2) Typesetting ^ Composition--producing 
$ assembling the type. 

3) Plat em aking- -Preparing & printing 
plates. 

4) Printing--Transferriiig image to a 
printed surface . 
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z rir.isr. irg--Bir.ding arid ina:I.ng 
cperat or.s 

: i : r .reus tries ;:t 1 1 1 nr. g printing: 

£ Nevsrapers , magatires, books 

I Z Dzir* erical :ob printing: Advertising, 

rr:.'CUctiDT. cf bus:^<=^ss forms, greeting cards, 
r: ft wrapping , calendars, catalogs. 

I Z^'^-zt rr^T.t^r.g craftsmen specializing m any area 
: f rr-Tt ^i. t cperat ions to visit the class to discuss 
zx±\z particular careers. See list under 4d, 

1 i.*-r-i:L.rcr tr.e frllonr.g areas of the printing occupa- 

£ T ecui reirient s : 'High School education [ good 
_r rfelling, punctuation, grammer, mathema- 
tics* :;heF.:5try, electronics & physics]) 
rDDc eyesight; excellent manual dexterity. 
Tr.e rr.r.t :.r. g Indus t ry Oc cupat ion s Apt 1 1 ude 
Test's are given by the U.S. Department of 
larrr Apprenticeship for 4 to 6 years-- 
srart-r.g age IB-S: years old is required, 

I :zt future--Nev^ jrrs resulting from techno- 
.rr:ccl changes ir product methods, workers 
.ec\-rg field, retirement, rise in the volume 
if printed material that is requested: (a) 
populaticr. growth, (bj high stress on more 
ecu c ct 1 on , [z] e xr ans i on of Amer i can Indus - 
tr^ , d more specific info: ir.at ion require- 
rier.ts or packaging and adxertising. 

1 kl:zz L"ni ons - - Int e mat 1 cnal Printing Press- 
r.er , Assistants ' 1 r ion of North America, 
: T t err.ct 1 oral Typ : graphical Union, Litho- 
rr ar r_ 0 c 1 h T h : t c e g r a \ e r s Union 

L T^'ies :f C'C cupat 1 cr.s : 

Zrr:r::sing roon. Operators - -Hand com- 
posers, Typesetting machine operators, 
line: ype r Lchir. e operators , Monotype 



keyboard operators, Monotyi. ; 
caster operators, Phototype- 
setting machine operators 

2) Photoengravers- -Cameramen , Printers , 
Etcher, Finisher, Router, Blocker, 
Proof er 

3) Elect rotypers § Stereotypers 
4} Printing Pressmen S Assistants 

5) Lithographic Occupations - -Cameramen , 
Lithographic artist. Stripper, 
Platemaker , Lithographic pressman 

6) Bookbinders and Related Workers 



a. Graphic Arts Monthly, 7373 North Lincoln 
Avenue, Linclon, IL 62656 

b. Inland Printer- -Ameri can Lithographer, 
79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IL 60603 



a. Careers, Largo, Florida 33541 

b. Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 Erie 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611 

c . Your Career in Printing 6 The Gr aphic Arts - 
Educational Council of Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries, 1411 K Street, Washington, D.C. 

d . Executive 6 Profess ional C areer Oppor t unities 
in Pr i nting S Pub 1 isMng Industry • Educational 
Council of Graphic Arts Industries, 1411 K 
Street , Washington, D.C. 

e . American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
750 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 

f. Printing Industries of America Inc., £223 
River Road, Washington, D.C. 20016 



Materials 



1 . Periodicals 



2 . 



Pamphl et s 
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LESSON - MASONRY 



Concepts 

1. To help students understand what masonry is about 

2. To make students aware of the money in the career 
of masonry 

3. To develop understandings of masonry as a career 
field 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Lecture and discuss masonry with the students as a 
career choice 

2. Show and discuss film high points 

3. Tour sites where masonry is in operation 
Materials 

1, Pamphlets 

a, NASCO, 2042 South Dale, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 53538 

2, Film 

a. Build Vith Concrete Masonry - Mississippi 
State University, Division of Technology 
and Vocational Education, Jackson, Miss. 
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LESSON - CARPENTRY 



Concepts 

1. To develop understandings that jobs. in the construc- 
tion trades make up the largest and oldest job family. 

2. To understand that in this field there is a great 
deal of dependency of one craft upon another--the 
kind of work each craft does is reflected in the 
finished product, the result of the work of, perhaps, 
twenty or more crafts. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Visit a construction site* Talk to the carpenters. 
Observe the numberof crafts working on some project. 
Observe whether the carpenter is working alone or 

as part of a. crew^ 

2. Ask a carpenter.- to visit tha class. Ask him to dis- 
cuss training. .requirements . 

3. Define the following terras 

j ourneyman carpenter 

apprenticeship 

blue prints 

scaffold 

foreman 

4. Discuss the relevancy of some academic subjects to 
this job . (mathematics , reading) 

5 . Research this field for^ 

a. training requirements 

b, working conditions 
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c . personal . requirements 



d« salaries and advancements 
e. future 

Mater i al s 

1 * Pamphlets . . 

a * Jobs in Buildings Construction Trader - 
Science Research Associates, 230 £• Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

b. Occupational Briefs 

2. Books 

a. Carpenters - Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Xloa/ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

b. The Boy^s Book of Tools - Yates, Raymond F., 
Harpex^ New York^ New York 

c. Careers in the Construction Field - Angel, 
Juvenal , World Trade Academy Press, New York, 
New York 

d. Young Scientist Looks at Skyscraper - Bur, 
George, McGraw-Hill, 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street, New York, New York 10036 
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LESSON - REFRIGERATION 



Concept 

1. To give the students some idea of how refrigeration 
can be used as a career 

2. To give the students an understanding of the impor- 
tance of refrigeration in tod ay 's society 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Invite a person from the community to speak to the 
class on refrigeration and the job opportunities in 
this field 

2. Have the students make a list of ways refrigeration 
is used in the community and discuss in class 

3 . Tour industry where re f rugerat ion is in use 

4. Showfilmonrefrigeration ' 
Materials 

1. Film 

a . Merhan i cal Re f rigerat ion - How It Works - 

Vocational Agriculture Teaching Aid Library. 
Agriculture Education Department, Jackson, 
Mississippi 
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BUSINESS, MARKETING, MANAGEMENT 



The business, marketing and management field is of 
great importance to our present day student . A workable 
knowledge of this area is a must for all students and not 
just for those planning careers in this fast growing field. 

The economic problem of the past, present, and future 
still remains in how man can use his limited resources to 
satisfy his unlimited wants. We must learn the proper hand- 
ling of our incomes and resources. 

Our business, marketing, and management worlds are 
always seeking to improve themselves, and their products and 
to make these products more appealing to the public. Oppor- 
tunities are available in all three areas and the earning po 
tential often falls in the unlimited category. The variety 
of opportunity open to the potential worker in these areas 
is .^cellent and future growth is bright. 

It is hoped that the following units of study might 
spark the interest of the ♦students to further study the 
career choices offered by business, marketing and manage- 
men t . 
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LESSON - SMALL BUSINESS OPERATORS 



Concepts 

1 . To learn about the various small businesses in the 
c ojnmunity . 

2. To develop an understanding of how to get started 
in one's own business. 

3. To become familiar with the personal qualifications 
of a small business operator. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1 . Discuss with the students why and how a person goes 
into business for him self. 

2. Have operators of businesses in the community come 
in to speak to the students on pr obi ems that arise 
that the students do not realize. 

3. Visit several of these businesses in the community. 

4. List some small businesses in your community. 

5. Discuss the future of this career choice. 

6. Discuss the franchise 'boom' as it relates to this 
field. 

Materials 

1 . Cha] kboard 

2 . Guest speakers 

3. Field Trips 

4. Book 

a. The Fi'anchise Boom - Kursh, Harry, Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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LESSON - SALES AND SALESMANSHIP 



Concepts 



1. To acquaint the student with the career opportunities 
offered in the field of salesmanship. 



2. 



To show income and advancement possibilities to any- 
one entering this area of work. 



3. 



To present as much information as possible to help 
the student have a better and more complete knowl- 
edge of salesmanship. 



Activities for developing 



con c 



p t s 



1. 



Using faculty to 
courses to^would- 



show 
be^s 



the value of the following 
alesmen or sales ladies. 



a . 


English 


b. 


Psychology 


c . 


Logic 


d. 


Letter Writing 


€ . 


Commercial Subjects 



a. Students playing customer and salesman 
roles in simulated store conditions 
situations for informal discussion and 
improvement s . 



3. Out side speakers and resource people 



a. Salesmen and/or sales ladies who are 

considered successful in their specific 
fields insurance^ clothing, etc. 



2 . 



Role pi aying 
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b. Persons who stress importance of personal 
appearance and it- great value to sales. 

c. Stressing the importance of the personality 
in this type of work. 

4. If possible work out, with community, opportunities 
for sludents to spend time (one on one basis) with 
various sales people. 

5. All types of sales techniques presented to students 
for evaluation and discussion. 

6. Student evaluations of a number of sales persons and 
their techniques as observed and presented to the 
class discussion purposes. 

Materials 

1. Sales courses as offered by local stores. 

2. Examples of training programs (insurance, real 
estate , et c . ) 

3. Local newspapers to study advertisements. 

4. Study of commercials on local radio and TV. 
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LESSON - DESIGN IN ADVERTISING 



Concepts 

1. To show the job opportunities in the area of adver- 
tising des ign . 

2. Make a special appeal to the student interested in 
this area who has art and design interests. 

Activities for developing concepts 

1 Use of faculty particularly wood shop and art 

teacher to explain contributions their fields can 
make in this vocational area. 

2. Use of outside speakers who are experts in adver- 
tising design . 

3. Actual design and making of signs and displays 
to be judged by community committee. 

4. Comparison of display and design techniques used 
in the communi ty . 

5. Design and display fair might be for PTA night, 

etc . 

6. Competition between schools or classes in adver- 
tising display and signs. 

Materials 

1. All needed type of materials for actually making 
displays, signs, etc. 

?. Local newspapers. 

3. Shop area in schools or special area for work area 
for display and design work. 
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LESSON • SUPERMARKET OPPOkTUN i 1 I Es 



Concept 

1. Showing the many and varied opportunities m ihe 
retail food supermarket. 

2. To acquaint the student with promoti onal opportu- 
nities in this type of work 

3. A providing of general knowledge of the food supe 
marke t 

Acitivities for developing concepts 

1. Field trips to local food stores from the large 

chain supermarket to one owner one stop type 

of store , 

2. Detailed study of the follovving areas of supermar 
work . 

a. bag boy 

b. stock boy 

c. aisle boy 

d, cashier or checker 

e, department manager 

f, butcher 

g produce manager 

h. assistant store manager 

i . store manager 

This detailed study may be done by ^isitati^n -^nc 
reporting by the student, rep re s er t . . . c * r..h 
area speaking, representative ot cne area spea.<in 
to show the importance and inter-relat:onship of 
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1 £r,v ether way the coordinator 
.r dev el oping interest and 



4ate-r: 



'-r.-r i-i * rT't£.i*rr T e I T e s er. 1 1 n g the small markets 

ZiTc ir- z ri.f .ir^f cnair. supermarkets as to sal- 
XT', i 2 7 r-DT.i: i-n policies, fringe benefits, etc. 



4:r': i«i--r^ :r: enures cf local area stores. 

<z ' I f • i:t L.:.! i: Irccil features as some of these 



Ta-*r--i^f . - ^ c.rv witn cirxerent areas 



^ 3 in r:.'ri': : e 
- L_ - f - 1 r * 5 



imif rf food supermarkets for compar- 
£-5 t c t ypes , etc. 

cf £T.} type available from food re- 
A LZ tetter explain about them and the 
ir e ^ TDerat e . 
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LESSv/. - V PAkiMi NT . C :< . 



Concepts 

1. To show many and vaiied opportu: .ties for 
found m locally ouned and chain uejjrt ' t -^le^ ' 
stores . 

2. To help students understand the different le.els 
of ability of various jobs found m departrcfiT 
stores , 

Activities for developing concepts 

1. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages ot 
following two methods ot store operatic r* 

a, leasing departments 

b, complete operation under one manage.-! 
(sole ownership ) 

2. Breakdown of store into departments and stud> ot 
each . 

a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

h 



app 1 1 anc e s 
men's wear 
ladies* wear 
ch 1 1 d ren * s wo a ; 
teen 1 i^e .t f e a 
shoe d e p a : t m f n t 
m 1 1 i i :. e i V j e pa 1 t me ii T 
b 'I ^ i n e s s cm i i i e 
if' , i he r p J I * 

V. U i, i • i C t t c O i e r a ^ c . b ^ i . > \ 
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cer art rter.t ir.ar. agers 



rurr.iT rf liT.f cf Dperatioral responsibilities 
u z.c-T. L r zz riair.ter.ar.ee. 



rcu5 5zor.s cf oppoTtuTiiti-es presented by this 
r zTL rperat or . 



^at i r .. L - 



r»*:r:Lre I't rr.i 5 s i or. cf the manager of a department 
iziTt zzz £ stucer.t tc fciiow a worker around for 
li'irra. r.iLr? tc become acquairited with a typical 
♦ I r2 5 11 uEt 1 or. . 



^'Li.-C-t^ rrccr.Lres for stores in general, 
^'ui-.c-tv rrccriires fcr departments of stores. 
:i*^rtcre traiT.iT.g procedures for each section and 



Irt zf rtcres trair.zr.g methods in simulated class- 
ri'i'ir ire&tec stcres 

' : u: 1 1 : r lasr register, cispiay goods for simulated 



C 
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LESSON - HOTEL MANAGEMENT 



Concepts 

1. To help the students understand how hotel management 
can be used as a career. 

2. To expose the students to motel conditions. 

3. To make the student aware of employment in the com- 
munity or city, 

4. To help the student to understand the prepartion 
necessary to use hotel management as a career. 

Activities to develop concepts 

1. Distribute pamphlets to students and discuss how 
mot e 1 s are operated . 

2. Ask the student to make a list of the motels the 
area and also the jobs available in the motel. Discuss 

3. Tour the motels to permit students to see actual 
operation of the business, 

4. Invite a resource person to come to class and discuss 
the operation of the business. 

Material s 

1 . Magaz ines 

a. Hotel Management - 845 Chicago Avenue, 
£vanston, Illinois 60202 

b . The National Magazine of Motel Management - 
306 East Adam Avenue, Temple, Texas 76502 
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LESSON - SECRETARIAL WORK 



Concepts 

1. To show need for secretaries in business, marketing 
and management . 

2. To show skills necessary in becoming an efficient 
secret ai^y . 

3. To show job opportunities in this work area. 
Activities for developing concepts 

1. Visits to Office Occupations classes to observe 
various secretarial techniques and to help students 
decide if this type of work should be their choice. 

2. Learning knowledge of many kinds of business machines 
involved in the secretarial world. Operating proce- 
dures could be shown by members of the business and 
commercial departments. Slight working knowledge of 
machines would be all that would be needed at this 
time . 

3. Outside speakers 

A. Business men explaining what they expect in 
secretarial work. Both large and small busi- 
nesses should be represented. 

B. Secretaries who would give the secretarial 
point of view. 

a. grooming 

b. what bosses expect 

c. duties in addition to regular 
assigned duties 

d . others 
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4. One on one sessions with commercial teacher 

question and answer type of session. 

5. Field trips to various businesses to see all types 
of secretarial work in actual operation. 

6. Meetings with counselors and coordinators to discuss 
interest potential of students. 

7. Introductry practice on school business machines for 
the students who have shown an outstanding interest 
in this type of work. 

Materials 

1. Job opportunity bulletins explaining secretarial 
work . 

2. All types of business machines in the school com- 
mercial department. 

3. All materials found under business listings in 
bibl lography . 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



CURRENT REFERENCE MATERIAL 



Coordinators of vocational programs must maintain An 
up-to-date file of resource materials. Ihis is also true of 
the WECEP Coordinator.- Materials related to the World of 
Work become outdated at a very fast pace. The use of obso- 
lete material in the related class will only provide more 
misinformation to a group of young people already lacking in 
current information, who desperat.ly need, to know the score 
as it exists TODAY. And these ate the young people who will be 
quick to recognize »stale* materials^ If the WECEP Coordi - 
nator must use> temporarily, outdated materials, he must use 
them cautiously and accept their limitations . 

The following pag§§ list some materials that have been 
found to be very appropriate for the related class in the 
WECEP- program . They, too, can become outeof^date rather rap- 
idly so make purchases with caution. Check^ the copyright' or 
last printing date before deciding to add anything to your 
library. Also included. are some national sources of occupa- 
tional materials. The coordinator's name should appear on as 
many mailing lists of publishers and governmental bureaus as 
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possible . Ask the librarian in your school to alert you to 
any new materials relating to occupational ot career infor- 
mation . 

Of course, none of this material will receive maximum 
use unless a plan for filing and storing has been developed 
that will give the consumer a panoramic view of what is avail- 
able a5 well as a survey, af occupations- rela-ted to his inter- 
ests and. abilities. A good filing plan will contribute to 
the career -planning process . 
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(Pamphlets, Leaflets, Kits, and Books) 

Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Careers for High School Graduates 
Occupational Exploration Kit (gr. 9-12) 
* What Good is High School? by G. Mowrer and G. Clark 
Work (Widening Occupational Roles Kit) 400 job briefs, 

5 filmstrips, 5 student guide books) 
Job Experience Kits (20 work-simulation kits) 
Careers for Women (35 occupational briefs, 5 job family 

booklets ) 

How to Increase your Self -Confidence by C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Getting Along With Others by Helen Shacter 

Discovering Your Real Interests by B. Paulson 5 G.G. Kuder 

Your Personality and Your Job by Daniel Sinick 

What Good is Math? by W. Norris and W. Manheimer 

Our World of Work by' S . L. Wolfbein 5 H. Goldstein 

What Could I Be? by W. M. Lifton 

Choosing Your Career by J, Anthony Humphreys 

How to Get the Job by Mitchell Dreese 

The Job Ahead 



McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York 10036 

How To Survive on a Job 
The Value of Training 
Being on Tiir.e 
Finding a Job 

Your Job and Your Future (workbooks 1 5 2) by Olsen^ 

Deciding to Find a Good Job 

Doing Your Best 

What Job For Me (series) 

Planning Your Career 



J. G. Ferguson Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

You and Your Job - (consisting of 5 student booklets 
and Tiacher*s Manual . ) 
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Educational Design, Inc. of .New York for the Mind 
Project, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Reading, Massachusetts; Addison-Wes ley Publishing 
Company , 1966 . 

How to Get a Job 



Ellis, E., A. Cohen, and B. Siegel, New York: Hobbs, 
Dorman and Company, 1966 

How to Fill Out App lication Forms 



U . S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Occupational Information For Counselors (15^) 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vols. I § JI 
Handbook on Women Workers 
Your Social Security^ No. FS 3:35;35 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

(A complete list of publications is contained in the 

catalog ^'Occupational Outlook Publications'' available 

free of charge from the bureau.) 
Selected Materials (lists) 
Guide to Local Occupational Information 

Manpower Research and Training jander the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act. 
Handbook for Young Workers, Bulletin No. 271 
Career Guide for Demand Occupations 
Preparing Disadvantaged Youth for Work 
The National Apprenticeship Program 
School or What Else? 

Guide to Occupational Information, April, 1966 

Edition (Manpower Administration) 
Choosing Your Occupations 



Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1965, Washington, D. C. 20210 

School or Else, 10 pp. 
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National Committee on Employment of Youth, 145 East 
32nd Street, New York, New York 10016 



Occupational Work Experience 



Household Finance Corporation, Money Management Institute 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Your Savings and Investment Dollar 



Follett Educational Corporation, 1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 by Turner- Livingston Reading 
S e I i e s 



The Money You Spend 

The Town You Live In 

The Jobs You Get 

The Person You Are 

The Friends You Make 

The Family You Belong To 

Turner Career Guidance Series 

Wanting A Job 
Training For A Job 
Starting A Job 
Looking For A Job 
Holding A Job 
Changing A Job 



Steck-Vaughn Company, P. 0. Box 2028, Austin, Texas 
78767 

A Job For You by Phyllis Dubnick 



American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45202 

I Find, Follow and Finish by J. Franco, W. Penwell, 

F. Rosen, W. Rydell, and D. Sharkey 
I Earn, Explore and Excel by J. Franco, W. Rydell and 

W. Padelford 
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Harcourt, Brace S Jovanovich, Inc.,7S7 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

People and Choices 



Sextant Systems, Inc., Western Station, Box 4283 
Milwaukee , Wi scon sin 53210 

Career Preparation Kit (400 job cards) 



Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, College Div., 
1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43216 



Kemp, Barbara H., Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966 

The Youth we Haven't Served, A challenge to Vocational 
Education 

Gowan, John and George Demos, Eds., Springfield, Illinois 
Charles Thomas, 1966 

The Disadvantaged and Potential Dropout: Compensatory 
Educational Programs . 

Havighurst, Robert J., Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1966 

Education in Met ropol i t an Areas 

Gordon, Edmund and Daxey Wilderson, New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1966 

Compensatory Education for the Disadvantaged, Program 
and Practices: Pre-school through College . 



Milady Publisning Corporation, 3829 White Plains Road 
Bronx, New York 10467 

Write for 'neir catalog of materials available, for 
male and female. 
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Roberta Roesch, Macrae Smith Company, 1965, 225 South 
ISth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 



Money , Jobs, and Futues: A Guide for Young People on 
the Move 



Passow, Harry, New Yor : Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 10027 1963 



Education in Depressed Areas, 



Hatch, Parmentier, § Stefflre, McKnight § McKnight, 
1962, Bloomington, Illinois 

Planning Your Life's Work 

Selecting an Occupation, by Calvin S. Sifferd 
Succeeding In The World of Work 



New York St at e Emp 1 oyment Service, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, 370 - 7th Avenue, New York, N,Y, 
10010 

The High School Senior's Choice: School or Job 1964 
Why Young People Fail to Get and Hold Jobs, 1964 
How to Get and Hoi- the Right Job, 1965 
How to Sell Yourself to an Employer, 1962 



Collier's Encyclopedia, Collier MacMillan Library Div- 
ision, bO - 56th Avenue, New York, New York 

You and Youi Career 



Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York 
13118 

You and Your Job, 1964 
Choosing Your Occupation, 1963 



2 00 
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The MacMillan Company, Publishers, 60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 

You and Your Job 1962 

Getting the Job You Want, C. R. Boll, 1965 



Sarah Splaver, Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, New York 10018 

Your Career - If you' re not going to College, 1963 



South-Western Publishing Company, Inc. ,5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 

Visual Aids and Reading References on Business Careers, 
(Monograph 84) 



B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, (Cartoon Series) 1640 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W, , Washington, D. C. 20036 

Choosing Your Life Work 

Finding Your Job 

Getting Ahead on Your Job 



Lawrence W. Hess, Vantage Press, 120 West 31st Street, 
New York, New York 

How Will I Earn My Living?, 1962 



Willard K. Lasher, American Technology Society, 848 
East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60657 

How You Can Get a Better Job, 1964 



G. L. Gardner, Harper and Row, Publisher, Inc., 49 
East 33rd Street, New York, New York 



How You can get the Job you Want, 1962 



, Department of 



Labor , 
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* : I:: largo, Florida 33S40 

izttri i.: IrC career briefs, summaries, 

»■ i - *. * c 

I : r, T t-t r-.T f Careers Kit (120 career briefs, 
: '^^T^x * * 5 7 T r _ T 1 r rcFters 
I»*r:-~:t lLr*-tr L-t rl' career tab cards) 
li.z.ztzi lirt-trs i-:t llC career briefs, summaries. 



7 t t 7 : i 



1 1 [ career ramph lets) 



^Ttf-r :«ccurat:or.aI and Adult Education 
i:: ^Irr. l&CC Broadway, Rockford, 



zzvziz^izi, i.5 r f*T : . 5 . SkiIIs and Attitudes for Employment 

Ger.erai Motors, Detroit, Michigan 



■ * : 1 : r t r : : i : t 1 1 r r : r. £ n i 



.T.ir i.sF:c:cteF, Ir.c, 2007 South 
r:-t-c : llir. c:s 6 2 "04 



^.ai.ir.g rv Computer 



:: If r Lrtmer: cf Labor, 160 North 

rr.itr: Illir.cis 60601 

' ; • * * i; • - 5". LctT' Le a rx e r s 



General Electric Company , Educational Relations, Room 901 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

Career Guidance Posters 



Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury , 
Washington, D. C. 20220 

Social Security Charts, (Kits, 32' x 44' charts, teacher 
pamphlets . ) 



U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Your Federal Income Tax For Individuals, 128 pages 
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I. ::rr«::f-e :r. rrr 1 cynier.t of Youth, 145 East 
::tt": ' ^ : tk . N*ev. '^'.rk, 10016 



^ r e V cu thinking about a Job?, 1960 



^ z b.1 • t rs : r.r e 1 ar. d 3u : c an ce As s oci at i on , 16 05 
f.i.r.:?:_rt ^-er.ue, N. W,, V\ ash in gt on , D. C. 2 0009 

: : I : z zts s ' c urs e 1 f V o c at i or. a 1 1 y , 1961 



ir.z r-.rstriDS 



1l\ ersty Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 



iiiti^fu- FtucfT. t t filn.strixjs) 

: 1 Lt . IT 5 f : r I : cur at i ora 2 ? I anning (5 films trips) 
iiurir^ It irtr. ler.tury America (5 filmstrips, 3 



:r.s [2 f 1 1 ir.s t r ips , 2 records) 



:ttr:^t.rTL. -i.z 
r" r "1 L - i c. . . 1 f : 



^"5 Firth Avenue, Suite 916 



Ir.s trip , 1 record) 



• I - 



II trcier Iri\e, Gl en dale, California 

: : lirf:5 p.r.z \aric us Things (6 filmstrips) 
z:t *r.^ r^er. t rat 1 o:-. [i f i iir.s trips , 3 records) 
: :.trtr:r. ICS [t filir. strips) 
7 : : r -errle [t filir.s trips) 



iu-^ctrs t fil 31. strips 



Zcrrar.v, S-3 State Street, Rochester, 



Mr 



. ir.inutes 



Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 600Q1 

Office Etiquette, MP-So-15 minutes 



Coronet instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Personal Qualities to Job Success, MP-So- 11 minutes 
How to be Well -Groomed , MP-So- Col/BW- 10 minutes 
How to give and take Instructions, MP-So-16mm- 

Colored 11 minutes 
How to Investigate Vocations, MP-So-16mm- 11 minutes 

Colored 

How to keep a* Job, MP - 11 minutes 
Your Job: Getting Ahead sound/color; 16 minutes 
Your Job: Good Work Habits sound/color; 13 1/2 minutes 
Your Job: You and Your Boss sound/color: 16 Jninutes 
Your Job: Finding The Right One sound/color; 13 1/2 minut 
Your Job: Applying For It sound/color: 13 1/2 minutes 
Your Job: Fitting In sound/color; 16 minutes 
Black Americans at Work (f filmstrips, 6 cassettes, 
1 manual 



Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 60614 

Polish Up Your Personality, FS--Si 



Business Education Films, 4607 - 16th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, 11204 

Public Relations, MP-So-16mm - 17 minutes - BW 



McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York '0036 

Human Relations in Supervision, 24FS-So-6 minutes per 
f i Imstrip 

Jobs For Women : Where Are You Going Virginia? 

sound/ col or: 14 minutes 
Jobs and Advancement: On The Move sound/ color: 14 minutes 
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McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York, 10036 

New Career Opportunities - 41 frames, B/W Filmstrip, 
Summary: Discusses new career opportunities that 
the modern age has created. 

The Gossip - 14 minutes, 16mm, B/W Film, Summary: The 
intriguing dramatization of a high school situation 
in which gossip leads to distressing misunderstandings 
among friends. 

The Trouble Maker - 14 minutes, 16mm., B/W film, Summary: 
The dramatic story of a boy who turns trouble maker as 
a means of satisfying his own needs. Designed t,o show 
the interaction between the troublemaker and his peer 
group and to stimulate class discussion of what makes 
him behave that way. 



Guidance Associates, Pleasantvi 1 le. New York, New York 
10570 

Preparing for Jobs of the 70's, two parts: 15 minutes 
and 14 minutes, 16mm . B/W film, 1967 catalog. Summary: 
Investigates changing economic and cultural patterns 
as we move toward the 70' s and relates them to education 
and training required today to meet the needs of the 
next decade. Discusses the opportunities that lie ahead* 

Preparing for the World of Wogk, two parts: 12 1/2 min\ 
and 16 1/4 minutes ; 16mm, B/W film, 1967 catalog. 
Summary: Vocational educational opportunities for 
high school students. 

Job Attitudes: Liking Your Job and Your Life (4 filmstrips 

2 records, 1 manual) 
What You Should Know Before You Go To Work (2 filmstrips, 

2 cassettes, 1 manual) 
Job Attitudes: Why Work At All? (1 filmstrip, 1 record, 

1 manual) 

Your Job Interview (2 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, 1 manual) 
Getting and Keeping Your First Job (2 filmstrips, 2 
cassettes, 1 manual) 
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Choosing Your Career (92 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, 
1 manual) 

Dropping Out: Road to Nowhrere , (2 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, 

1 manual) 

Four Who Qui t , (2 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, 1 manual) 

Job Attitudes: A job That Goes Someplace , (2 filmstrips, 

2 re cords , 1 manual) 

Job Attitudes: Trouble At Work; (4 filmstrips, 2 records, 
1 manual) 



Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois, 1963 catalog. 

Getting a Job, 16 minutes , 16mm., B/W film no. 781 

Summary: Leads which are open to high school students 
in search of a job. Aids to job hunters. 

Planning Your Career, 16 minutes , 16mm., B/W film. No. 
671 Summary: Learning about yourself, about vocations 
that interest you and comparing your interests and 
abilities with the requirements of selected vocations. 

Bureau of Audio -Visual Instruction, P. 0. Box 2039, 1312 
West Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

I Want a Job, 22 minutes , 16mm., B/W film, 1965, Summary: 
Suggestions for mental attitudes, appearance , and manner 
in seeking employment. Interviews of several applicants 
in the employment office of the Cobalt Corporation. Af- 
ter the interviews, the narrator and the personnel man- 
ager discuss the applicant. 

University of Colorado, National Tape Repository, Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Boulder, Colorado 

Qc cup at ions in Your Communi ty , 15 minutes, 16mm., B/W films, 
Summary : Where to look for jobs. Home town suggested. 

Marti, D. B., Prentice -Hal 1 Inc., 1962 , IPS P. 0. Box 900 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 

Income Tax and Social Security Course, 16 Edition 
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Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, 111, 

Personal Qualities for Job Success, 11 minutes, 16mm,, B/W 
film. Summary: Personality requisites for job success 
for high school graduates: initiative, personal appear- 
ance, business-like work habits, willingness to accept 
criticism, ability to get along with people. Studies 
several interviews with high school graduates. 



U. S, Office of Education, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Washington, D, C. 

Where the Action is, 30 minutes, 16mm,, color films. Sum- 
* mary : Provides an excellent description of the advantage 
of vocational and technical education. 



Associated Films, Inc., Randolf, Wisconsin, 1966 catalog 

The Big Question, the Choosing of Your Career, 28 minutes 
16mm,, B/W film. Summary: Tells how tuo high school stu 
dents went about choosing their careers. They learn how 
to take inventory of themselves. 



Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50306 

Medicare and Social Security Benefits, 1966 



U, S, Social Security Administration, VJashington, D, C. 
20201. Social Security Teaching Aids, consisting of Wall 
Charts, Benefit Tables, etc. 

Health, Insurance for People 65 or older,. No, OASI-1965- 
1 Your Social Security, No, OASI-35 



Prentice-Hall, Inc, Englewood Cliffs, N, J,, 158 pages 
Income Tax and Social Security 
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U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Soc- 
ial Security Administration, Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 47 pages 

A Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act, I.S.C.-l, 
July 1957 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Bureau 
of Old-age and Survivors Insurance, Washington-: U. S. 
Government Printing Office 

Your Social Security Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Under 
the Social Security Law, OASI, 35, 43 pages 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office 

Social Security in the United States, 60 pages 

U, S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington: U. S. 
Government Pirinting Office 

The Family's Stake in Social Security, OASI-80, November, 
1956 (0-406517) 

Uziited States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Maryland, 21235 

Sam'l and Social Security, 7 3/4 minutes, color 
The Social Security Story, 14 minutes, color 
You and Medicare, 27 minutes, color 

Loan: local offices of the Social Security Administration 



(Charts and Posters) 



Careers, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
60611 

Student Attitude Builders (20 multi-colored posters) 
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SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
New York 10016 

American Data Processing, Inc., 2200 Book Tower, Detroit, 
Michigan 48226 

American Economic Foundation, 51 East 42 Street, New York, 
New York 10017 

American Management Association, 135 West 50 Street, New 
York, New York 10020 

Association Films, Inc., 600 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022 

Branch Offices: 600 Grand Avenue, Ridgefield, N.J. 

07657 

561 Hillgrove Avenue, LaGrange, 
Illinois 60525 

1621 Dragon Street, Dallas, Texas 
75207 

25358 Cypress Avenue, Hayward, Calif. 
94544 

Audio-Visual Research, 523 South Plymouth Court, Chicago 
1 1 1 i;iois 

Automation Institute Publishing Co., 821 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94544 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 20036 

Business Education Films, 4607 - 16 Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York 11204 

Business Teachers Guide, P. 0. Box 114, Conway, N. H. 

03818 

Champion Paper and Fiber Company, Hamilton, Ohio 45013 
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Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
60612 

Education Research Committee, 777 - 14th Street, Washington 
20005 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 



(Educators Guide to Free Films) 



Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette , Illinois 60091 

IBM Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, New New York 
10022 

Illinois State Employment Service, 165 North Canal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Institute of Life Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017 

Internal Revehae Service, U. S. Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 20220 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company^ 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York New York 10010 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54 Street, New York 
New York 10022 

National Education Visuals Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York, 10017 

National Emp loyment Services Institute, 1750 Pennsy 1 vani a 
Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20006 
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National Reform Association, 109 Monitor Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 



Poster Visual Aids, 58 Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire, 
03055 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 076-32 
(Check List Qf All Available Teaching Aids) 



Social Security Administration, 528 South 5 Street, Spring- 
field, Illinois 62701 

Sterling Movies U.S. A, Booking Office, 43 West 61 Street, 
New York , New York 10023 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
North Capitol between G § H Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
20502 

Teaching Aids, Inc., P. 0. Box 3527, Long Beach, California 
90803 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, AV Services Department, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20202 

U. S. Department of Agriculture , Forest Service, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare , Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 20202 

U. S. Government Pr inting Office, North Capitol between G § H 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20402 
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ERIC 



2SS 



BANKING 



(Pamphlets, Leaflets, Kits, and Books] 



American Bankers Association, B'ank ing Education 
Committee, 90 park A;/enue, Nev/York, New York 10016 

A.B. A Film Guide 

List of Materials on Money and Banking For Elementary 
Schools 

This is Your A.B. A. School Kit 

Using Your Money Wisely 1967 

You, 'Money, ?.nd Prosperity 1964 

How Banks Help 1962 

Personal Money Management 1962 

The Story of Ame-rican Banking 1963 t 

Using Bank Services 1561 

You and Your Bank 

Money and You 



A. P. News features , SO Rockeffeller Plaza, New York, 
New York 10020 

Make Every Dollar Count, by Mary Feeley 



Council for Advancement of Secondary Education, 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, Washington, D. C. 20036 

Money and Ban] ing in the American Economy, by Weldon 
Selfing, 1960 (C . A". S . E . Economi c Literacy Series No. 3) 



Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, . 0* Box 834, Chicago 
Illinois 60690 

The Two Faces of Debts, by Dorothy Nichols 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Pub lie Information 
Department, Federal Reserve P. 0. Station, New York, 
New York 10045 

Keeping our Money Healthy 1966 
Money: Master or Servant? 196' 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Office of 
Education and Publications, 550 - 17th Street, 
N, W. Washington, D. C. 20429 

FDIC - Symbol of Confidence 



Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 
23213 

You and Your Money 1959 



Human Relations Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New York, N.Y 
The Many Faces of Money, by Edith G. Neisser 



(Charts) 

Marine Midland Bank, Advertising Department, 
Fourth and Grand Streets, Troy, New York 12181 

The Check Explained - a wall chart 



(Films and Films trips) 



American Bankers Association, Public Relations Committee 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 

Banking in Action, 20 minutes, color. Loan; Association 
Fi 1ms 

Banking on Farmers, 18 minutes, color. Loan: Association 
Fi 1ms 

Paying by Check, 14 1/2 minutes, color 

Personal Money Management, 13 minutes, black and white. 

Loan: Association Films 

Your Town, 14 1/2 minutes, color 

(all 16 mm.) 
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COMMUNICATION 



(Films and Filmstrips) 



Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Better Choice of Words MP. 

How to Write Effectively MP - So - 16MM - BW - 1 1 minutes. 



Business Education Films, 4607 - 16th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 11204 

Correct Telephone Usage MP - So - BW - 19 minutes. 



McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
10036 

Is There Communication when you Speak? MP. 
Effective Listening MP - So - BW - IS minutes. 
Business Etiquette Series IIFS - BW. 



Bell Telephone Company, 140 West Street, 
New York, New York, 10012 

Teletrainer Equipment and Materials 
Your telltale Voice MP. 



Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 

Using Parts of Speech Si-3Smm FS Col .• 



Indiana Bell Telephone Company, 240 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Manner of Speaking, A. MP-So - BW - Col. - 28 minutes. 
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Kits, ar.d Books } 
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Channing L. Bete Company, Box 112, Greenfield, Mass. 

The ABC's of Home Furniture 
About Extended C«:re (Medicare) 

Medicare and You; How it Helps Pay Hospital and Doctor 
Bills 

You and Home Health Care (Medicare) 

The ABC's of Life Insurance; a scriptographic booklet 
Social Security and You 

What Everyone Should Know about Health insurance; a 

scriptographic booklet., 19166 
You and your Life Insurance Agent; a scriptographic 

booklet , 1966 



International Consumer Credit Association, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63130 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 



J. C. Penney Co., Inc., Educational and Consumer Relations, 
1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 

Consumer Buying Guides 
Financing a New Partnership 



Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
Am ericas. New York, New York 10036 

Economics and the Consumer, 1966 
Economic Ideas and Concepts, 1964 



Kansas State University, Department of Home Economics 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Consumer Pocket Book in P^int, 1966, by Clifford R. Beck 
Truth in Lending, by Richard Morse, 1966 



Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa 50303 
Understanding and Using Economics, by Martin Meyer 
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ir.tss: What Everybody Ought 



cr. cary School Principals, 
III Sixteer. th Street, N.K., 
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New York Stock Exchange, DepartJTient of School and College 
Relations, 11 Wall Street, Nev/ York, New York 10005 

New York Stock Exchange Fact Book, latest edition 
You and the Investment World, 1965 
Understanding Preferred Stocks and Bonds, 1965 
How and Why People Buy Stocks 

The Language of Investing - a Glossary, 1966. 
Understanding Financial Statements, 1965 



The Northern Trust Company, 50 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois* 60690 

Laws of Descent 



Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park \venue. South 
New York, New York, 10016 

Buyer, Be Wary, by Sidney Margolius, 1965 
How to Finance Your Home, by Sidney Margolius, 1964 
Investing for Income and Security, by Stewart, 1961 
A Guide to Consumer Credit, by Sidney Margolius, 1963 
How to Stretch Your Money, by Sidney Margolius, 1960 
Medicare - Benefits and Gaps; Social Security - Your Rights 
by Margolius, 1966 

Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 

How to get the most out of Automobile Tires 



Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Understanding Our Economy, by G. McCloskey 



Steck-Vaughn Company, P. 0. iox 2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

You and Your Money, by Dorothy Goble 

Where Does The Money Go?, by H. Spritze and P. Rotz 
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U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 



Be a Good Shopper, No. A43. 2:sh7, 1965 

Consumer Protection Drugs - Cosmetics, No. FS 13.102: 

C76/pack B (17 books) 
Credit, Master or Servant? 

Facts for Consumers, Food Additives, No. FS 13.111:10/2 
An F.H.A. Quick Guide to Buying a House, No. HH 26/6:H 
75/4/1966 

Food for the Young Couple, No. Al. 77:85 

A Guide to Budgeting for the Young Couple, No. Al. 77:98 

Managing Your Money, No. A1.77, 1964 

Read the Label on Foods, Drugs, Devices, Cosmetics, and 

Household Chemicals, No. FS 13.111:3, 1965 
Understanding Life Insurance for the Family 
Your Social Security, No. FS 3.35:35 
Consumer Information Price List, No. PL 86 
Be Wise, Consumer ' sVouick Credit Guide, No. A1.11/3:C86 



1964 \ 
Consumer Protection Foods, No. FS, 13.102 C76/pack A 
(15 books) 

F.D.A. Approval of New Drugs, Facts for Consumers, 

FS 13, 111.2 1/2 
Financing Your Social Security Benefits, No. FS 3:35:36 
A Guide to Budgeting for the Family, No. Al. 77:108, 1965 
Helping Families Manage Their Finances, No. Al, 87:21, 1963 
Shopper*s Guide to U. S. Grades for Food 
Things to Know About Medicare, No. FS 2.35:877, 1966 
When you Use Credit for the Family, 1965 
Your Social Security Earnings Record, No. FS 3.35;93 



Household Finance Corporation, Money Management 
Institute, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(Booklets) 

Your Budget 

For Young Moderns 

Your Clothing Dollar 

Your Home Furnishings Dollar 

Your Shopping Dollar 

Your Health and Recreation Dollar 

Your Guide for Teaching Money Management 

When You Shop 

When You Spend 

Children's Spending 
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Vour Food Dollar 

Your Housing Dollar 

Your Equipment Dollar 

Your Automobile Dollar 

Your Savings and Investment Dollar 

Mind Your Money Leaflets 

When you Use Credit 



Council on Consumer Information, University of Missouri 
IS Gwynn Hall, Columbia, Missouri, 65202 

Consumers Lock at Labels 

Consumers Look at Discount Houses, by Stewart Lee, 19S8 
Watch Your Weights and Measures, by Leland Gordon, 19S7 
Shopping for Credit, by R. L. D. Morse, 1966 



Consumers Union of United States, Inc., 256 Washington 
Street, Mt . Vernon, New York 10550 

Consumer Education in Lincoln High School, 1965 



Federal Trade Commission, 219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Guides Against Bait Advertising 



Grocery Manufacturers of America, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 10017 

The Label tells the Story 
Your Grocery Dollar 
What Consumers Think 



Hampton Roads Educational Television Association, 
52 0 0 Hampton Boulevard, Norfolk, Virginia 

High School Economics - Personal Finance 
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U. S. Savings and Loan League, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago , 1 1 linois 

Thr-ift and Home Ownership 

What you Should Know Before you Buy a Home 



U. S. Federal Housing Administration, Washington , I D . C. 
20411 

Estimating Ability to Pay for a Home 

Mortgage Insurance for Urban Renew a 1 (F.H.A. Bulletin 
No. 528) 



F ILMS 



Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60 601 

Consumer Protection, MP-So-BW-11 minutes 
Banks and Credit, MP-So-BW-10 minutes 
What is a Contract? MP-So-16mm. - 11 minutes 
Installment Buying, MP-So-BW-11 minutes 



Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Back of Every Promise, MP-So-16mm. - 30 minutes 



Money Management Institute, Household Finance Company 
555 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely, FS-BW-119 frames 



Business Education Films, 4607 - 16th Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York, 11204 

Interest - 60 Day 6% Method - Parts I and II, FS-Si-BW 
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Association Films, Inc., 600 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 

Why Use of Credit? MP-So-Col - 11 minutes. 



SLIDES - 35 MM 



Consumers* Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey 07882 

Testing at Consumers' Research, 34 slides, color 
Deceptive Packaging, 24 slides, color 
Food Additives, 28 slides, color 



National Consumer Finance Association, Education Service, 
1000 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006 

The Things you Know that Aren^t so., 32 slides, color 



FILMSTRIPS - 35 MM. 



American Bankers Association, Public Relations Committee, 
Park Avenue, New York, New York 10016 

The Role of the Commercial System, JIO frames, black and 
white, script Loan: Local banks and State Bankers Assoc- 
iation . 



Household Finance Corporation, Money Management Institute, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Your Money and You, 73 frames, 18 - 25 minutes 

You the Shopper, 63 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 

Your Wardrobe and You, 63 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 

Spending Your Food Dollars, 73 frames, color, 18-25 minutes 

Your World and Money, 58 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 



Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10036 

The Role of Consumers, 3-part filmstrip series, color, 
109 frames . 
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U. S. Savings and Loan League, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Thrift and Home Ownership 

What you Should Know Before you Buy a Home 



U. S. Federal Housing Administration, Washington ,' D . C. 
2041 1 

Estimating Ability to Pay for a Home 

Mortgage Insurance for Urban Renewal (F.H.A. Bulletin 
No. 528) 



FILMS 



Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Consumer Protection, MP-So-BW-11 minutes 
Banks and Credit, MP-So-BW-10 minutes 
What is a Contract? MP-So-16mm. - 11 minutes 
Installment Buying, MP-So-BW-11 minutes 



Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Back of Every Promise, MP-So-16mm. - 30 minutes 



Money Management Institute, Household Finance Company 
555 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely, FS-BW-119 frames 



Business Education Films, 4607 - 16th Avenue 
Brooklyn, New Yurk, 11204 

Interest - 60 bay 6% Method - Parts I and II, FS-Si-BW 
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Association Films, Inc., 600 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 

Why Use of Credit? MP-So-Col - 11 minutes. 



SLIDES - 3S MM 



Consumers' Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey 07882 

Testing at Consumers' Research, 34 slides, color 
Deceptive Pack aging, 24 slides, color 
Food Additives, 28 slides, color 



National Consumer Finance Association, Education Service, 
1000 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006 

The Things you Know that Aren^t so., 32 slides, color 



FILMSTRIPS - 35 MM. 



American Bankers Association, Public Relations Committee, 
Park Avenue, New York, New York 10016 

The Role of the Commercial System, 110 frames, black and 
white, script Loan: Local banks and State Bankers Assoc- 
iation. 

Household Finance Corporation, Money Management Instit'^te, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Your Money and You, 73 frames, 18 - 25 minutes 

You the Shopue r , 63 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 

Your Wardrobe and You, 63 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 

Spending Your Food Dollars, 73 frames, color, 18-25 minutes 

Your World and Money, 58 frames, color, 15-20 minutes 



Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10036 

The Role of Consumers, 3-part filmstrip series, color, 
109 frames . 
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Better Business Bureau, 112 East 10th Street, Kansas City, 
Mi s souri 

The Better Business Bureau Story, 27 1/2 minutes. Color 

Too Good to be True, 20 minutes, color 

A House is a Living Being, 20 minutes, color 



Consumers Union Film Library, 767 West 25th Street, 
New York, New York 

Consumers Want to Know, 30 minutes, color 



National Consumer Finance Association, Education Service, 
1000 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006 

The Littlest Giant, 14 minutes, color. Loan: Association 

F ilms 

Person al Financial Planning, 11 minutes, color. Loan: 
Association Films 

The Wise Use of Credit, 11 minutes, color. Loan: Assoc- 
iation F i 1ms 



CHARTS 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Your Federal Income Tax for Individual s 



Savings Bank Association, State of New York, 60 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10017 

Quick Credit Cost Computer (cardboard calculater) 



National Consumer Finance Association, Educational Ser- 
vices, 1000 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 200 36 

Wall Posters No. 47 (Series of 5 posters illustration 
the following: 

Consumer Finance Dollar 
Cost of Loans 
Financing Bus in ess 
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Divided Responsibility Family Budget Plan (cardboard 
cal cul at or) 

Consumer Finance Teaching Units (six units containing 
teacher information) 



American Stock Exchange, Public Affairs Division, 
86 Trinity Place, New York, New York 10006 

Nerve Center - American Stock Exchange (chart giving 
functions of exchange) 



Sperry and Hutchinson Company, Consumer Relations De- 
partment, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 

How to be a Better Shopper (kit containing a teacher's 
guide, wall chart, budget envelopes, and student 
booklets.) 



AFL-CIO, Industrial Union Department, 815 - 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20406 

Consumer, Beware! No. 47, 1966 

It*s What's Inside that Counts, No. 52 

In Your Interest, No. 39, 1961 
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CREDIT AND MONEY MANAGEMENT 

(Pamphlets, Leaflets, Kits, and Books) 



National Committee for Education in Family Finance, 

277 Park Avenue, New York, New York, 10017 

Free and Inexpensive Materials for Teaching Family 

Finance, 1966 



National Consumer Finance Association, 1000 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 

Basic Principles in Family Money and Credit Management 
Teacher's Kit - One Week Teaching Unit on Consumer 
Finance 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Reference Material 

on Consumer Credit 
Consumer Credit and You 

Facts you Should know about your Credit 
Money and your Marr i age 
Research on Consumer Credit 



National Foundation for Consumer Credit, 1411 K Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Consumer' s Credit and Wealth, by Reavis Cox, 1965 

Using Our Credit Intelligently, by William Cheyney, 1963 



National Research Bureau, Employee Relations Bureau Corp- 
oration, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 111. 60601 

Using Credit Wisely - Don't Let it use you. 



National Thrift Committee, 121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60601 

Budget Ideas for Youth 

Teens' Guide to Money Management 
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Better Business Bureau, Educational Division, 32 Chaunc 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
(Facts you should know about Series) 

Borrowing 

Commercial Banks and Trust Companies 
Home Fire Protection 
Legal Prob lems 
Savings 

Buying or Building a Home 
Credit, Your Investment Banking 
Life Insurance 



Changing Times, Reprint Series, 1729 H Street, N. W. , 
Washington , D . C . 

All about Credit 



Chicago Bar Association, 29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60003 

So You*re going to buy a home! 
What about your Will? 



Commercial Credit Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland 
Uring Installment Credit, by Clyde W. Phelps 



Commission on Human Relations, 211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

What 1967 Credit Legislation Means to the Consumer 



Consumer Information Cartoon Leaflets, Band and O.E.O. 
supported demonstration project. Bay Area Neighborhood 
Development, 3009 - 16th Street, San Francisco, Calif- 
ornia 94103 

Stop! What are you Signing? (ED 17) 
What's so Good about Credit Unions? (ED 24) 
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INSURANCE 

(Pamphlets, Leaflets, Kit: , and Books) 



Health Insurance Institute, Dept. W. 277 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

A List of Worthwhile Health Insurance Books 
The New ABC's of Health Insurance 

Our Family's Health Insurance - Do we Know the Answers? 



Institute of Life Insurance, Educational Division, 
Til Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 

A Date with your future, 1966 
Dollars and Sense for Young Couples 
How Budgets Work and What They Do 
How Much Life Insurance is Enough? 
Moderns Make Money Behave 
Sharing the Risk, 1960 
You and Your Family's Life Insurance 
Your Life Insurance and How it Works 
Blueprint for Tomorrow, 1958 

Handbook of Life Insurance, by Kelsey and Daniels 

How Life Insurance and Health Insurance Work, 1967 

Making the Most of Your Money, 1966 

The Search for Economic Security 

Who is the Man Who Sells Life Insurance? 

Tips for Teaching Life and Health Insurance, 1962 



Insurance Information Institute, 110 William Street, 
New York, New York 10038 

Automobile Insurance Leaflet 
Home Insurance Leaflet 

A Family Guide to Property and Liability Insurance 



Institute of Life Insurance, Educational Division, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York. Available in Student 
quantities. (This is a student workbook which covers 
life, health, and accident insurance quite adequately). 

Blueprint for Tomorrow 
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Insurance Information Institute, 110 V/illiam Street, 
New York, New York, 10038 

The Invisible Force, 28 minutes; Black and White 
Loan: Association Films 
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ADVERTISING 



Advertising Agencies, American 

As sociat ion of 

200 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Advertising Federation of America 

655 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

Illustrators, Society of 

128 East 63d Street 

New York, New York 10021 

Quest ions and Answers about Advert i sing 

Bureau of Education and Research 

American Advert ising Federation 

655 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 



AUTOMOTIVE 



Automobile Story, The 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Can I Be A Technician? 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Diesel The Modern Power 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Electricity and Wheels 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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General Motors Institute 
Public Re 1 at ions Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

In Planning Your Future, Look First at The 

Retail Automobiles Business 

Pub lie Relations Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Optics and Wheels 

Pub lie Re 1 at ion. Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Power Goes to Work in the Automobile 

Pub lie Re 1 at ions Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit , Michigan 4 8 202 

Precision - A Measure of Programs 

Public Relations Staff 

reneral Motors 

Detroit , Michigan 4 8 202 

The Story of Power 

Pub lie Re 1 at ions Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

We Drivers 

Pub lie Re 1 at ions Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

BEAUTICIANS 

Beauty For A Career by Edith Heal 
Illinois Reading Service 

Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 

Association, National 

1 7S Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 
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BUSINESS CAREERS 



Business Schools, United Association of 
1518 K Street, N. W. 
Washington , D . C . 2 00 05 

Dry Cleaning, National Institute of 
909 Burlington Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Funeral Directors Associations, National 
135 West Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Hotel Association, American 

Educational Inst i tut e 

221 West 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Opportunity and a Future in the Drycleaning Indust 

National Institute of Drycleaning 

909 Burlington Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Sales and Marketing Executives, International 

630 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

CONSERVATION 

Crop Science, Society of American 
677 South Sego Road 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 

Fisheries Institute, National 
1614 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Fisheries Society, American 
1404 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ''0005 

Foresters, Society of American 
704 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Fjorestry ... A Growth Career 

Director of Admissions 

State University College of Forestry 

at Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Women In The Forest Service 
Superintendent of Document s 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington , D . C . 20402 

ENGINEERING: 

Agri cultural Engineers, American Society of 

420 Main Street 

St. Joseph, Michigan 

Automotive Engineers, Inc., Society of 

485 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Can I Be An Engineer? 
Pub lie Relations Staff 
Genera 1 Motors 
Detroit, Micigan 48202 

Chemical Engineers, American Institute of 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Ci^il Engineers, American Society of 

345 East 47th Street 

New York , New .York 10017 

Does Engineering Appeal To You 
American Society for Metal s 
Metals Park, Ohio 44073 

Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Engineering Careers In The Coal Industry 

National Coal Association 

Education Division 

Coal Bui Iding 

1130 17th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Engineers Council for Professional Development 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 



Federal Jobs In Engireering, Physical Sciences and Related 
Professions 

U . S . Civil Service Commiss ion 
Washington, D. C . 20415 

Your Future In Air-Conditioning, 

Heating and Refrigeration Engineering 

American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and 

Air Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Engineers, 
American Society of 
345 East 47th Street 
New York 10017 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

Mechanical Engineers, The American Society of 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Tool and Manufacturing Engineers, American Society of 
107 00 Purit an Avenue 
Detroit, Micigan 48238 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of 

60 Bat t erymarch 

Boston, Massachusetts 021 10 

Railway Engineering Association, American 
N. D. Howard, Secretary 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago,-*^ Illinois 60605 
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ENTERTAINERS 



Actors and Artists of America, Associated 

226 West 47th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Broadcasters, The National Association of 

N Street, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20036 

Composers, Auth ors and Publishers , 

American Society of 

575 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Dan ce Masters of Am erica 
601 North Division Street 
Sal i sbury , Mary 1 and 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, Society of 

55 West 42d Street 

New York, New York 10036 

FOOD 

Baker's Association, American 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Culinary Institute of America 
393 Prospect Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Dietetic Association, American 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Food Distribution Curriculum 

Pro grams and Scholarships 

Looking for a Career? 

National Association of Food Chains 

1725 Eye Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Food Technologists, Institute of 
176 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

Getting Started In The Food Bus iness 
National Association of Food Chains 
1725 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C . 2 0006 

Looking For A Career 
National Association of Food Chains 
1725 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Rest aurant Association, National 
1550 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

FORESTRY 

Challenge In Wood Research 
Super in t endent o f Document s 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

Lumber Manufacturers Association, National 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue , N . W , 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

GEOPHYSICS 

Economic Geologists, Society of 
E. N . Camerson , Secretary 
Science Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Exploration Geopnysicists, Society of 
913 Shell Building 
Tulsa, Okla. 74119 

Geographers, Association of American 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Geological Institute, American 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Geophysical Union, Araeri can 
Waldo E. Smith, Fxecutive Secretary 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 



GRAPHIC ARTS 



Can I Be A Draftsman? 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Micigan 48202 



Graphic Arts Industry, Education Council of 
1411 K Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

Industrial Designers, American Society of 

15 East 48th Street 

New York, New York 10017 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



Medical Association, American 
5 35 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

New Careers For The Subprofessional 

U. S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

U. S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, D. C. 20402 

Nurse Anesthetist Career 

American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
Suite 3910 
Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

I>iursing, National League for Committee on Careers 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York, New York 10019 
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Optical Society of America 
Room 8-203 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 02 139 

Osteopathic Profession and Its College 
Am eric an Osteopathic Association 
212 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Pharmaceutical Association, Ame .can 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 

Podiatry Association, Am eric an 
3301 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20010 

Practical Nurse Education, 
National Association for 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10027 

X-Ray Technicians , American Society of 
16 Fourteenth Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Your Career in Nursing by Mary Searight 

Simon & Schuster, inc. 

1 West 39 Street 

New York, New York 10018 

Health Council, National 
1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Ameri can Associat ion of 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C . 20036 

Home Economics Association, American 
1600 Twentieth Stree, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 
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Public Health Association, American 
1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

HORTICULTURE 

Florists, Society of American 
Sheraton Park Hot el 
Washington, D. C. 20008 

Horticultural Science, American 
Association for 
Roy Mar shall. Secret ary 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Landscape Architects, American Society of 
2000 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Nurserymen, American Association of 
835 Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

INSURANCE 

Insurance Agents, National Association of 

96 Fulton Street 

New York, New York 10038 

Insurance Institut2 of America 
270 Bryn Mawr Drive 
Bryn Mawr , Pennsy ivan i a 

INTERIOR DESIGN 

Interior Designers, American Institute of 

673 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

LAW 

Bar Association, Am eric an 
1115 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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Bacteriologists, Society of American 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

A Career In Pharmacology 

American Society for Pharmacology And 

Experimental Therapeutics 

Office of the Executive Officer 

9650 Rockville Pike 

Bethesda, Mary 1 and 20014 

Careers In Dentist ry 
American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Education 

211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Chiroprac tor's Association, Intern at ional 
741 Brady Street 
Davenpo rt , I owa 

Dental Assistants Association, American 
410 First National Bank Building 
LaPorte , Indiana 

Dental Association, American 
222 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Genetic Association, American 
1507 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

Health Careers -Osteopathic Me di cine 
Department of Public Relations 
American Osteopathic Association 

212 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Hearing Society, American 
919 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Biological Chemists, American Society of 
9650 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20014 

Biology, Federation of American 
Societies for Experiment al 
9650 Wise on sin Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20014 

Biological Sciences, American Institute of 
200 P Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Botanical Society of America 
Department of Botany 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Botany as A Profession 
Botanical Society of America 
Dr. Richard C. Starr, Secretary 
Department of Botany 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

Can I Be A Scientist? 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Chemical Society, American 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Chemists Association, Manufacturing 
1825 Connecticut Avenue, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Economic Entomologists, American Society of 
Ernest N. Cory, Secretary 
Department of Entomology 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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Economic Paleontologists and Mineralogists 

Society of 

Tulsa, Oka, 74101 

En to mo logical Society of Am erica 
4603 Calvert oad 
College Park, Mary 1 and 

Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, American 
Society of Florida State Museum 
Gainesville, Florida 



Opportunities as Technical Aids in 
Science and Engineering 
Looking for a Good Opportunity 
U . S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. C, 20415 



Scientists of America Foundation , Future 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W, 
Washington, D, C, 20036 

Short Stories of Science and Invention by 

Charles F. Kettering 

Public Relation Staff 

General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Zoologists, Am eric an Society of 

Will iams Co 1 lege 

Will iams town , Massachusetts 

SECRETARY - OFFICH OCCUPATIONS 

Can I Be An Office Worker? 
Public Relations Staff 
General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 48202; 

Foreign Service Secretaries 
U, S. Department of St ate 
Division of Eipployment 
Washington , D. C . 2 05 20 
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Secretaries Association, National 
1103 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 



Secretaries -Stenographers -Typists 
Opportunities with the U, S, Dept. of State 
U. S. Department of State 
Division of Empdoyraent 
Washington , D . C , 2 052 0 



You As A Secretary 

Roya 1 Typewri ter Company, Inc. 

School Department 

ISO New Park Avenue 

Hart ford, Connecticut 06106 

SOIL CONSERVATION 



Agronomy, American Society of 
677 South Segoe Road 
MaL . son , Wiscons in 



Careers In Soil Conservation Service 
Superir tendent of Documen's 
U, S, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D, C, 20402 



An Engineering Career For You In The Soil Conservation 
Service 

Superin ten dent of Documents 

U . S , Gove rnment PrintingOffice 

Washington, D. C. 20402 



Students . . . Start Your Career In SCS Before You Graduate 

Superintendent of Documents 

U . S Gove rnment Printing Office 



SPORTS 

what A Baseball Manager Does by Roy Hoopes 
Illinois Reading Service 
Box 277 

Bloomington, Illinois 
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TEACHING CAREERS 



Crippled Children and Adults, National Society for 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

Education Association, National 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Mathematics, National Council of Teachers of 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Mathematics Teach ing As A Career 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C, 20016 

Personnel and Guidance Association, American 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue N , W , 
Washington, D, C, 20009 

Teachers Agencies, National Association of 
Hoyt S. Armstrong, Secretary 
82 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N, Y. 14604 

Teaching in Mathematics 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Teaching School As A Career by Boylan 
Campbell ^ Hall 
P. 0. Box 350 

Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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TEXTI LE INDUSTRY 



Textiles For You... And How They Are Made 
American Textile Manufacturing Institute, In 
ISCl Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 

The Wonderful New Worla of Textiles 
Educational Department 

American Textile Manufacturers Inst., Inc. 
1501 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 

Your Career in Textiles 

American Textile Manifacturers Institute 
1501 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 

TRANSFORTATI 3N 

Aerospace Industries Association of America 
1725 DeSales Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Go Greyhound 

The G rey hound Corpor " t i on 
10 South Riverside Plaza 
Chicago, Illincis 60606 

Opportunities In The Trucking Industry 
American Trucking Association, Inc., 
Public Relations Department 
1616 P Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Trucking Association, American 

1616 P Street, N. W. 

Wash ^t-- , D. C. 20036 

Truck s Dy Herbert Zim 
Illinois Reading Service 
Box 277 

Bloomington, Illinois 
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SOCIAL WORKERS 



Chi Id We 1 fare League of Ameri ca 

44 East 23rd Street 

New York, New York, 10010 

Family Service Association of America 

215 Fourth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

Housing and Development Official s. 
National Association of 
1413 K Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C, 20005 

Social Work Education, Council of 

345 East 46th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Social Workers, National Association of 

95 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

VETERINARIAN 

Animal Science, American Society of 
J. E. Oldfield, Secretary- Tre asurer 
Department of Animals Science 
Oregon State University 
Corvai 1 i s , Oregon 

Veterinary Medical Association, American 
600 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 2C009 
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EVALUATION MATERIALS 



(Interest Inventories) 

Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Kuder - Vocational Preference Record 
Kuder - General Interest Survey 

(Reading Tests) 

Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 10027 

Gates - McGinity Reading Test 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 666 Miami Circle, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

Nelson - Denny Reading Test 

Science Research Associates, 2:)9 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Diagnostic Reading Test 

(Achievement Tests) 

Science Research Associates, 279 Ease Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

SRA Achievement Tests 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson , New York, N. 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
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California Test Bureau, DelMonte Research Park, 
Monterey, California 93948 

California Achievement Tests 

Harcourt, Brace and World, 680 Forrest Road, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30325 

Stanford Achievement Tests 

Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Iowa Test of Educational Development 

(Aptitude Tests) 

The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Differential Aptitude Tests 

California Test Bureau, DelMonte Research Park, 
Monterey , California 93948 

Aptitude Test for Occupations 

(Intelligence Tests) 

California Test Bureau, DelMonte Research Park 
Mont erey , California 93948 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

Harcourt, Brace and World, 680 Forrest Road, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30 32 5 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
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Slosson Intelligence Test, Slosson Educational 
Publications, 140 Pine Street, East Aurora, New 
York 14052 

Slosson Intelligence Test 
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FMPLOYMENT OF MINORS BETWEEN 14 AND 16 YP.ARS OF AGE 

(CHILD LABOR REGULATION 3) 

(This publication contorTris to the Code of Federal 
Regulations as of November 18, 1969, the date this 
reprint was authorized.) 

Section 1500.35a Work experience and career exploration 

programs . 

(a) This section varies some provisions of this subpart for 
the employment of minors between 14 and 16 years of age 
who are enrolled in and employed pursuant to an experi- 
ment a-ls choo 1 supervised and school administered work ex- 
perience and career exploration program which meets the 
requirements of paragraph (b) of this section, in the 
occupations permitted under paragraph (c) of this section, 
and for the periods and under the conditions specified in 
paragraph (d) p.f this section. With these safeguards, 
such employment is not found to interfere with the school- 
ing of the minor? or with their health and well-being and 
therefore is not deemed to be oppressive child labor. 

(b) (1) An experimental school supervised and school adminis'i- : 
tered work -experience and career exploration program shall 
meet the educational standards established and approved 

by the State Educational A> incy in the respective State. 

(2) The State Educational Agency shall file with the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Standards a written application 
for approval of a particular program as one not interfer- 
ing with schooling or with the health and well-l^eing of 
the minors involved and therefore not constituting oppres- 
sive child labor. The application must include the infor- 
mation listed in subparagraph (3) of this paragraph. The 
director of the Bureau of Labor Standards shall approve 
the reasons theref ore . 

(3) The criteria to be used in consideration of applications 
are the following: 

( i ) Admission . Any student aged 14 or 15 years who 
authoritative local school personnel identify as 
being able to benefit from the progra"^- shall be 
eligible to participate. 
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(ii) Credits , Students shall receive school crei^t^ 
for both in-school related instruction ar.d cr.- 
the-job experience. 

(iii) Size . Each program unit shall be a reascr.able 

size. A unit of 12 to 20 students to one teacher- 
coordinator would be generally considered reascn - 
able. Whether other sizes are reasonable vculd 
depend upon the individual facts and circumstances 
involved. 

(iv) Time sched ule . Except when necessary to accc3i::;:c- 
date t he ' St at e ' 1 aw requirements of (Equivalent 
struction, on each school day there shall :e ,a' 
a minimum of two classroom hours of instructicn 
devoted to job-related and to emp loy ab 1 1 i ty skill 
instruction, and (b) a minimum of two ctassrccTi 
hours of instruction devoted to regularly rec-iir- 
ed subjects or elective subjects which nieet State 
standards for graduation. 

(v) Teacher-coordinator. Each program unit shall be 
under the supervision of a school official tc be 
designated for the purpose of the program as a 
teacher-coordinator, who shall generally supervise 
the program and perform the following specific 
dut ies : 

(a) Select and place students. 

(b) Choose work stations for the students. 

(c) Coordinate the work and education aspects cf 
the program . 

(d) Maintain records and prepare reports. 

(e) Conduct in-school related class instruction 

(vi) Physical facilities. The school will furnis: ad- 
equate classroom facilities and sup plies. 

(vii) Written training agreement: administration. The 

program shall provide that no student s^^all parti- 
cipate in the program until there has beer naie i 
written training agreement signed by the teacb. er- 
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:rt e^rl^^er, and the student. The 
-e sigried or otherwise con- 

"rre 5:uder. t's parent or guardian. 
5 r ^ 1 recuire the employer to have on 
:: :r:5 trair:ing agreement for each 
:\ec r\ hin fcr the duration of the 

: c CUT at : ens . The program shall permit 
r: :f students only in work in these 
remtted under paragraph (c) of this 

recrrds. The program shall provide 
;rd5 and reports ir.ade and kept by each 
fcr tne purpose of this section shall 
larle fcr inspection to representatives 
tcr cf the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

:cr5. ^.r*y other provisions of the 
Tmrp safeguards insuring that the em- 
iiittec under this section will not in- 
trt schoclmg of the minors or with 
c.nc ell being may also be submitted 
n5:iera:ion cf the applicant. 

enrolled m a program approved pursuant 
rf this section shall be permitted in 
rt :ne fcllouing: 

ir : n : n e . 

ec to be hazardous for the employ- 
v^een 16 and 18 years of age in Sub- 

:nan those permitted under i 3 1500. 
:er: upon approval of a variation 
c^ses or classes of cases by the Direc- 

:f Laror Standards after notice to 
zr s i opportunity to be heard. Any 
;f general application snail be pub- 
e:c»ent to this subpart. .Applications 



for such approval may be included with rh 
tion for approval of the program; or file 
fically under i 1500.38. Such applicatio 
processed under i 1500.38. 

Employmenc of minors enrolled in a program app 
suant to the requirements of this section sha^ 
fined to not more than 28 hours in any 1 week 
is in sessiOii and not more than 4 hours m any 
school is in session, any portion of which may 
school hours. Insofar as these provisions are 
ent with the provisions of f 1500.35, this sec 
be control ling. 

This section shall terminate and have no force 
after August 31, 1972. 
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LABOR LAWS AND LABOR UNIONS 



(Pamphlets, Leaflets, Kits, and Books) 



Child Labor Laws State of Illinois, Department of Labor 

160 North LaSalie Street, Chicago 
400 South Spring St,, Springfield 

Reference should be made to publications covering the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and other laws governing the 
placement of minors. Some of the publications that 
provide lega. information are: 

A Guide tc Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Stands , 
ards Act as Amended in 1966 > United States Department of 
Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. WHPC 
Publication 1177, Printed January, 1967. 

Employment of Student Workers . Title 29, Part 520 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. Pursuant to Section 
14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended. 
United States Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Washington, D. C. WHPC Pub- 
lication 1024. 

Employment of StuUent-Learners . Title 29, Part 520 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations Pursu'^nt to Section 
14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended. 
United States Department of Laboi , Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Washington, D. C. WHPC Pub- 
lication 1007. 

General Coverage of the Wage and Hours Provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (Revised) Title 29, Part 
776. Sub-part A - General - of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. United States Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Washington, D. C. 
WHPC Publication 1038. 

Handy Reference Guide to the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
amended in 1966. United States Department of Labor, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, WH?C Publication 
1159, October, 1966. 
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Illinois Laws relating to Labor and Employment, 19 61. 
Source: Department of Labor, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, 60601; 400 South Spring Street, Springfield 
62706 . 

The Application For a Certificate to Employ a Student- 
Learner, Form WH-205 (10/63) can be obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wage, and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, 219 South. Dearborn Street , Chicago 
III inois . 

An Information Guide and Instructions for Completing the 
Application for Student -Learner Certificates can also be 
obtained from the Department of Labor. 

U. S. Employment Service, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

Area Labor Market Trends 



The Proof of Age Form or an Age of E mployment Cer- 
ti f icate is filed with the Department of Labor, 
State of Illinois, Division of Women's and Children's 
Employment, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60601 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAINTAINING SUPPORT OF WORK STATIONS 



If the WECEP program is to develop into a viable part 
of the Cooperative Education Programs of the school efforts 
must be made to build good school-employer relationships. 
The following suggestions prove valuable to this end. 

1. Send a letter near the close of the school year 
thanking the employer for participating in the pro- 
gram, explaining the school's responsibility to 
students who continue working beyond the closing 

of school, and stating the closing date of the pro- 
gram for the present school year . 

2. Develop a certificate of appreciation to be presented 
to each employer. 

3. Arrange an employer-employee banquet. 

a. Planning should begin as soon as school 
opens . 

b. A school a.ccount may be provided so 
students can save a pre-determined amount 
each week (to defray expenses of dinner) . 

c. Students plan entire activity. 

1) Where dinner will be held. 

2) Typ;^ of program. 

3) What guests from the administra- 
tive, teaching, etc. staff from 
the high school should be invited. 

4) Extras for the banquet. 
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a) Flowers for the table. 

b) Special dessert that' is 
made by t4re students . 

c) Programs 

d) Place tags, name tags 

5 ) Reception committee 

(This is a unifying project throughout the whole year and 
teaches the students to work together.) 
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SAMPLE INVITATION LETTER 



Dear : 

We wish to extend to you an invitation to attend a dinner 
hosted by WECEP students of Forest View High School 



ARTHUR'S RESTAURANT 



1571 Elmhurst Road - Des Plaines 



FRIDAY June 16, 1972 



Six thirty p.m. 



Your choice of entrees is listed below.. We would a^r 
predate your indicating your preference and return it with the 
self -addressed, stamped envelope. 



We sincerely hope that you will be able to attend out din- 
ner so we can formally say THANK YOU to you and your organisa- 
tion for the courtesies extended during the past year. 



Sincerely, 



WECEP Coordinator 
For: 



CHICKEN KIEV 

Breast of chicken with cur supreme sauce on bed of rice 
pilaff 

ROAST PRIME RIB OF BEEF 

Served rare, medium or well done (circle choice) 
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VEAL PARMIGIANA 

Tendsr slices of veal with our dwn rich tomato sauce, 
topped with cheese 

TURF S SURF 

Broiled filet nignon and lobster tail 

Please return by Thursday, June 8. THANK YOU'. 
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WECEP FORMS 



The following pages contain some suggestions for a re- 
vision of WECEP forms. The committee is submitting them 
merely as suggestions. The Office of Vocational and Technic;;l 
Education will devise a method of reporting for the 1972-73 
school year. Coordinators may find the enclosed forms 
valuable for their notebooks throughout the year. Members of 
the publication committee have used the three forms presented 
in this guide during the 1971-72 school year to keep per- 
tinant material on each student available and in concise 
form . 
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GRADt K5P0RT 
(for WECE? studenv:- on the job) 



NAME OF STUDENT SCHCOI. 



•GE SEX TEACHER-COORD. 

SOCIAL SECURITY INDUSTRY 



EVALUATOR OCCUPATION 



QUARTER 


1 


7 


QUARTER 


3 


4 


Average 


SUBJECT 






SUBJECT 








WECEP 
1 . Related 

J. d ^ 














2 .Job 


























• 


























































Attendance 
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DATE 



NAME OF STUDENT 

IgE SEX_ 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

EVALUATOR 



SCHOOL 



TEACHER-COORD, 
INDUSTRY 



OCCUPATION 



GRADES 





///^ 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Average 


— ; T ^ ^ 

Neatness (personal grooming) 












Courtesy 












H nn p ^ t* V 












Attendance 
Punctual 












Calls in when absent 












Aci,epts constructive criticism 












Cooperates with supervisors, 

teachers, peers, and co-workers 












Takes pride in work 












*hows initiative 












Completes assigned tasks 












Understands job procedures 












Works ';ell without supervision 












Able to '-ollow directions 












Accuracy in work 












Observes rifles and regulations 












Uses equipment, facilities and 
supplies properly 













Code: A-5 Excellent 

B-4 Very Good 

C-3 Good 
D-2 Fair 

F-1 Poor 
NOTE TO COORDINATOR: 



very high quality, high level of performance for 
individual student . 

high quality, good level of performance for individual 
student 

satisfactory quality and level of performance. 

low quality, student not performing at his level of 

capabi 1 ity . 

poor quality, student performing far below level of 
capability. 

1 . Circle Employer or School as situation indicates 

2. Utilize this form to obtain evaluation of student 
from other classroom teachers. 
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WECEP DATA SHEET 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



DATE_ 
CITY 



BIRTHDAY 



AGE 



GRADE 



TELEPHONE 



SOCIAL SECURITY 



CLASS SCHEDULE: 


GRADES 


Per i od 


Sub i ect 


Teacher 


Room 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Av . 
















































































1 


1 











TIME FOR LEAVING SCHOOL: 

Employer 

Addre ss 



Phone 



(Street) 

Length of time on this job 

Father ' s Name 



TCTtyl' 



F athe r • s Emp loyer 



Employer's Address 
Mother's Name 



Mother's Employer 



Employer's Address 



If you don't live at home, give address where you do live: 
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EVALUATION FORM 



(Please use this copy to run additional pages,) 

If you wish to submit a lesson outline or review lessons in 
the guide, please use the following format! 

Name of Coordinator 

Location of Program 

Lesson 

Submitted on (date) 

OR 

Reviewed on (date)^ 

Concepts 

Activities to Develop Concepts 
Materi als 
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" SOMC MEIFFUL MINTS 




APPLICATION FOR SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
(Or Replacement of Lost Card) 

infc-n^oi .-n f ,,rr,»ntd On Th.l Form I, CONFIDENTIAL 

jyj'w^y^^t^yt iock Mnt In •>«fc_or Dgrk ftlw* Ink or Um Typ«wHt«r. 

? FUU NAMl {^,ftfNomt) 
Will « if iN wORn 
OR BUSINESS 



• DO NOT WRITE IN THC aSOvE S^aCE 




(Mi<iif» Norp* Of fnifiof- ff oof>* d^ow /if>#- ) 



(lose Norm) 



iC.r, 



(Counfy »^ known) 



I^IaCE 
OF 
•IRTH^ 

I MOTHER 5 FUU NAME AT mER SlRUl" (N»f mo;d»n~o^^er 



I f ATHER S fUll NAME iktgordltn of wh^ih^ U^mg w d*od) 




YOUR (Moofh) (Day) (re-*-) 

Date of 

eiRTH 

vbuR PtESENT AGE 
[Ag^ on \o%} b«rff>doy) 

YOUR SEX 

J □ □ 

VOUR COLOR OR RACE 

{%W NCCIO OTHCI 

□ □ □ 



|n?orOR^A'D''l%'^^^^ - J^o'vl v»-r''* fn;, SUTf yov o,phW ,M Mil ^SS^/ WUL SHmiT^«t .."^^Ll 

^-^_RAIlROAD OR TAX ACCOUNT NUMBER' n n fl I 1 



I YOUR 
I MAH.INC 
I ADDRESS 



(Sfoft) 



(ZIP Cod*) 



I TODAY S DATE 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT Imvmol R»~y«nu» S«^rv.ce 
Form SS-5 (12-64) 




S^n y0UR~NAME HEiE'lDo Nof PrinO" 



ReiufO compl»t*d oppticotion to A«or«t SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION DISTRICT OFFICE^ 
HAVE YOU COMMniO AU U tHMSt 



tNSTiUCTlONS 



Om Ac««wnt N«mb»r I. All Y»« N»«d For S«<l«l S«cwHty And T«k ^r>«iM 
S|»«<lai Attention Showtd Oiv*n T* lt«m» ll»t*d ttUw 



Flit m thii fo"^ comP 
unovoilcbiff write u' 



> » jod correctly if ony .nfo'OAoi.on is no* known ond >s 
Own Use typewriter or pnnt legibly m dark mk 
Vovr occovnt numb.-r ^ ,.c1 will be typed with the nome you ihow m item 1 How- 
\e fhe nop^e ihown m item 2 otioch o signed request to thts 



I eve' 



you won» ' 



^ If not born in l^>e USA ^nter the nome of the countty m which you were bo 

al* o slep*c»hef odnp« ig f ,.hcr or foiier lothef n shown, include the reiotionshtp 
ofte' none, for exomp « >o^>n H jon^s steofotder 



exomp » io^r H jon^s, stepfother 
m\i yov hove eve' be^nft- r.i^^ oppt.colion j.ke this for a loc.ol security ro.l. 

'rood, or tox nufrhe- k yei even ,f you never rece.ved yoor cord I'f you 

c»-?ck yei, giv* .o-.e o< the Sto»e ond the opprov.mote dote on which yoo 
oppi.ed Also y.u' voco. leco'itv number if you d.d r.ce.ve the cord ond 

rer-ember the n^ nbef Yoo mo y find vour number on on old tox tt^utf^, poyrcH 
i<»p. Of woge ito»»"^e'it 

M you ge* yoor mo i ^ iS^ country w.thoul o itreet oddress ihow your R F D 
Route ond 6o. OL.-be' ot the poi» office, shOw your p O Boi No . if there .s 
no luch woy o* *hrw,ng youf mo.' oddreii show the town or post offtce nome If 
mo. I unde' yo-.' nome i not '^o-moHy 'ece-ved ot the oddresi whiCh you show 
use on in ^ce o' oddreis 

Sign your nonre o\ u^uoHy oe,. Do not print unless thiS is your ustjol ugno- 
tore (tf j'^obJe to wr.ie mohf n -»>o'». witneised by two persons who con wr-te 
The w.infiiev pr^le-obiy ihot-d ur ions who work with the cpplKont ond both 
mu$t tign th-i 'ippl.cotiof' A poi^nt guord-on or Custodton who CompUtes this 
form or^ beKo<- ooo»her penon should vqr^ h i own nome follows i by hiS title 
or reto'-or^vh i npplicont fc eicmple »'.»r Smth. fother » 



FOR DISTRO OFFICF USE 

PC Do> 



FOR iUREAt Of Data PROCESS WG AND ACCOUNTS 



ERIC 



ERIC 



Form Appf\*».l 



APPLICATION FOR AUTHORIZATION TO EMPLOY A 
STUDENT'LEARNER AT SUBMINIMUM WAGES 



WAGE. HOUR ONLY 

A Control number 

t 

H Kffrotivc «!.n<' 



I> Ri'Viowing official 



I ' i . I officii. !'> ( ' 'titu »M5i jn Item 27 of this application provtdes temporiirv authontv to employ the named 
studtrt leHTner amit't Hv i* r.)i-> propof-i in the application which arcT m accordance with section 3(c) of the Student- 
1. 1 r Regulations (J'^ ^ f K ^ Ti»' iiithcritv begins on the date the application is foPAjrded to the Division. At 
the • Mcl •)f ^0 iUi^ . hi iiT'ht.it\ I i'\!**i^df'l lo become the approved certificate unless the Administrator or his au- 
•!i 'id repres* .]t.»ti\t dc tV tip;)u,<iion issues a certificate witli muditied terins at\(t i i*ndit ions, or expressly 
t'\ tends the pci lod -d rt pnv Note that tne certificate 1"^ valid for no more than 1 schofd\-ear and does not extend 
\ond the date of f-ra^iiu ' • k\ 

RE^D CAREFULLY TME INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS FORM. PRINT OR TYPE ALL ANSWERS. 



AND ADOHf Sb 'N 




3A NAME ANO ADORCSS OP STUDENT LEARNER. 


t 


• ON 








B- L ^Tf^ OF Bim H 






'Afi Df/i. i//I>', VC/)'' 


NO- -f- f » 




4 NAME. AND ADDRESS INCL J DiNG Z IP CODE . QP SCHOOL IN 
*HiCH STUDENT uEAPNER IS ENROLuFD 



t? TlTl E OP STUO»*N I t' ARNER T'C' '^A^tJK 



t:'a. 
rap A r« 



' N " " f< iJ C T ' ' ) N 



1 <;r',-' .j^ ( ,,qNhR'S OC':u" ^T 

MtNtM'.tM M *A^E f'ArE 

" "*j E » ^ I f S » P A f> »r r o W I r.M 1 Q 

u 



i r AM 



/I S ».M N.McM *A(.E'S» T't t<F. PAtD «,! JOENT-uEARN E R 

i' * fff'^-' >• '/ w^jj** SI .'»'*' Aj/*" s ftrtiptfSO'-l cnt^r each 
J,*'' •/ spf i/i *V /»'■ ' »' 'hipjnn %'bii ft tt Will be paid}'' 



i 



.... i — 



22 AN OREM»M OYMENT CfiPTlPiCATE ON 

F;i_E JN *M .* > .TAbl iSHMeNi P0« "^HiS STJDENT. 
LPARN'.R< «/' -i«*f $cr /n<f ru< f !'•/ s } 



I AN'Ti'-'PATf o That ^-ip student. learner 

A', t PF EMPl OyEi »N OERPoRMANCE OP A 

. t ^NMENT CGN'^'^A^T SU8JE<* T ToTHfc 
AALSH MFAuEY purl CONTRACTS ACT OR 

^MF br<'.' • r cf -J r<.{A • A'^ 



>i ^ • ACH SEPAPATL PAOFS IF NECESSARY 



Form WH 203 (R*v 10 70) 



OUTLINE THE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION rfjrect/y RELATED TO THE EMPL-^MENT TRAINING (list counts, etc.). 



2# SIGNATURE OF STUDENT-LEARNER; 



I have read the statements made above and ask that the requested certificate, authori' ng my employment training at sub- 
mimmum wages and under the conditions stated, be granted by the Administrator or • Authorized representative 



(Print or type name oi student) 



Signature of Student 



Date 



27 CERTlF>CATtON BY SCHOOL OFFtCtAL: 

I certify that the student named herein will be receiving 
1 letniction in an accredited school and will be employed 
pursuant to a bona fide vocational training program, and 
that the application is properly executed in conformance 
v/ith section 520 3(c) of the Student-Learner Regulations 



(Print or type name of official) 



Siinature of School Official 



Date 



28 CERTtFICATtON BY EMPLOYER OR AUTHOR iZED 
REPRESENTATIVE; 

I certify, in applying for this certificate, that all of the foie- 
going statements are, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, true and correct 



(Print or type name of eapioyer or representatix'e) 



Signature of enployer or reprenantative 



Dmta 



1040 



Department of the Tr«e<ury / tntemel Revenue Service 

Individual Income Tax Return 



For tht yt»r Jtnuary \~Dectmber 31. 1971. of otht r ttxabla y«ar beginning 



1971. ending 



First ntfiM tnd initiil (If joint return, um first nimM ind middit mitiils of bcth) ; 



Ltst ntm* 



Ymt Mctol tfcnrlty 



c 

s 

51 



Prtstnt horn* tddrns (Numbtr tnd itrMt. including tptrtmint numbtr. or rural routt) 



City, town or post offict, Statt tnd ZIP codt 



Occu' 



fours 



u 

s 

O 

E 

£ 

O 

a 



Filing Status— check only one: 
1 □ Single 

? ^^^'''''Cd filing lointly (even if only one had mcome) 

3 □ Married filing separately and spouse is also filing. 

Givt spoust's socitl security numb«r in 

sptct tbovt and tnter first nimt htrt ► 

4 □ Unmarried Head of Household" " 

5 □ Surviving widow(er) with dependent child 

6 □ Married filing separately and spouse 16 not filing 



I Spoust's 



Exemptions Regular / 65 or over /BliM 

7 Yourself . . . . □ Q □ 

8 Spouse (jppH~p;iy;f^^^^ □ □ chocked^ 

9 First nimas of your dependent children who lived with 
you 



10 Numberof other dependents (from line 33) 

11 Totel exemptions claimed 



Enttr 

number ^ 



12 Wages, salaries, tips, etc. (Attach Forms W-2 to back. If unavailable, attach explanatior:) . 



13i Dividends ( 



stt ptfss 6 \ t 

and 1 1 of instr. / ▼ 



13b Less txclusion % Balance 



0) 

E 
o 
u 



I (If gross dividends and other distntuUons are over $100, list in P§rt ( of Sch«du/e B.) 

14 Interest, jif $100 or le:,s, enter total without listing in Schedule B\, 
! llf over $100, enter total and list in Part II of Schedule Bj 

; 15 Incorne other than wages, dividends, and interest (from line 40) . . . 

I 
t 

16 Total (add lines 12. 13c, 14 and 15) 



• 



17 Adjustments to income (such as "sick pay," moving expense, etc. from line 45) 
._18_Adjusted gross income (subtract line 17 '''oniJ*ne_16)_ 



r 

I 

I 



See page 3 of /nst:uct»ons for ru/es under which the iRS wilt figure your tax. 
// you do not ittn ize deductions and hne 18 is under $10,000, find tax in Tab/es ar)d enter on /me 19. 
// you Itemize deciuctions or hne id is $10,000 or more, %o to /me 46 to figure tax. 

j 19 T^x (Check if from: C '^x Tables 1-13, □ Tax Rate Sch. X, Y; or Z. □ Sch. 0, □ Sch. G or □ form 4726) 



(A 



C 
CO 



c 
« 

E 

s. 



20 Total credits (from line 54) ... . 

21 Income tax (subtract line 20 from line 19) 

22 Other taxes (from line 60) ... . 



23 Total (add lines 21 and 22) 

24 Total Federal income tax withheld (attach Forms W>2 or W-2P to back) . . 

25 1971 Estimated tax payments (include 1970 overpayment allowed as a credit) . 

26 Other payments (from ime 64) 

27_Total (add lines 24, 25, and 26) 



24 
25 



26 



28 If line 23 is larger than line 27. en*er BALANCE DUE JfJfJ" j'Lh7;*\'**1?!;J?.l'"o^*'*' or monty 

f'dif pijr»oit to Inttmtl Rtvtnut Strvict' 



12 



13c 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



11^ 
20 



29 If line 27 Is larger than ime 23. enter OVERPAYMENT 

30 Line 29 to be: (a) REFUNDED TA'rtL^'" 
(b) Credited on 1972 estimated tax 




S 



S 

II 



31 Did you, at any time during the taxabie year, have any interest in or signature or other author* 
ity over a bank, securities, or other financial account in a foreign country (except m a U.S. 
military banking facility operated by a U.S. financial institution)? 

if "Yes," attach Form 4683. (For definitions, see Form 4683.) ' 



□ Yes QNo 



Sign ^ 
here 



Unoar penaltits of petjuiy, I declare thtt I htvt txamintd this rttum. inciudinf tccomptnying Khtdults tnd stttamsnts. snd to tht btst of my knowltdgt tnd btlitf 
It is trut, corrtct. tnd cor ,>lctt 



Vour sicntturt 



Dttt 



Stinaturo of /rtparer othtr thtn taxptytr. btstd on 
tirinformttion of which ht hu tny knowltdit. 



Dttt 



form ioU) {\<in. 



AtUch Copy B of Form W 



H RT I. — Additional E<emption$; (Complete only for other dependents claimed on line 10) 

32 NAME (b) R«latioft$h!p 



(c) Months iiv*d in your horn*. 
If bom or ditd during yur. 
write B or D. 



(d) Old d« 
pMdtnt hav* 
incomt of 
1675 or moft* 



(•) Amount rOU U*t 
nishtd for dep*ndtnt's 
support. If 100% mitt 
ALL. 



(0 
by 
in^ 



33 Total number of de»?<» jdents listed above. Enter here and on line 10 



PART II. — Income other than Wages, Dividends, and Interest 



34 Business income or (loss) (attach Schedule C) 

35 Net gam or (loss) from sale or exchange of capital assets (attach Schedule D) 

36 Net gam or (loss) from Supplemental Schedule of Gams and Losses (attach Form 4797) . . . 
o7 Pensions and annuities, rents and royalties, partnerships, estates or trur% etc. (attach Schedule E). 

38 Farm income or (loss) (attach Schedule F) 

39 Miscel- I (a) Fully taxable pensions and annuities "Vei^«u^ct'?;n»^^^^^^ ■ ■ • \ 

laneous (b) 50% of capital gam distributions (not reported on Schedule D) . 
income (c) State mcome tax refunds (caution — see instructions on p«ge 7) . 

(d) Alimony 

(e) Other (state nature and source) o> 



^ (f) Total miscellaneous income (add lines 39(a), (b). (c). (d) and (e)) . 

40 Total (add hnes 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39). Enter here and on line 15 ... . . 
PART ML — ^Adjustments to Income 

41 "Sick pay" if included in Ime 12 (attach Form 2440 or other required statement) . 

42 Moving expense (attach Form 3903) 

43 Employee business expense (attach Form 2106 or other statement) 

44 Payments as a self-enployed person to a retirement plan, etc. (attach Form 2950SE) 

45 Total adjustments (add lines 41, 42, 43, and 44). Enter here and on line 17 . . . 




41 



42 



43 



45 



PART IV. — Tax Computation (Do not use this part if you use Tax Fables 1-13 to find your tax.) 



47 



46 Adjusted gross income (from line 18) | 46 

47 (a) Ifyouitemizedeductions, enter total from Schedule A, line 32 and attach Schedule A ' 
(b) If you do not itemize deductions, and line 46 is. 

(1) $10,000 or more but less than $11,538.43. enter 13% of line 46 

(2) $13,538.43 or more, enter $1,500. 

Note: deduction under (1) or (2) is limited to $750 if married and filing separately. 

48 Subtract line 47 from line 46 

49 Multiply total number of exemptions claimed on line 11, by $675 

50 Taxable income. Subtract line 49 from line 4S ^ 



48 



49 



50 



(Figure your tax on the amount on line 50 by using Tax Rate Schedule X, Y or Z, or if applicable, the alternative 
tax from Schedule D, income averagmg from Schedule G. or maximum tax from Form 4726.) Enter tax on line 19. 
PART v.— Credits " 



51 Retirement income credit (attach Schedule R) . . . . 






52 Investment credit (attach Form 3468) 


52 




53 Foreign tax credit (attach Form 1116) 


53 




54 Total credits (add lines 51, 52. and 53). Enter here and on line 20 




54 



55 Self employment tax (attach Schedule SE) . 

56 Tax from recomputing prior-year investment credit (attach Form 4255) . . . 

57 Minimum tax (see instructions on page 8). Check here if Form 4625 is attached 

58 Social security tax on unreported tip income (attach Form 4137) 

59 Uncollected employee social security tax on tips (from Forms W-2) 

60 Total (add lines 5*^, 56, 57, 58. and 59). Enter here and on line 22 . . . . . 



! 55 
> 56 
57 
58^ 
59 



60 



PART VII.— Other P. /ments 

61 Excess FICA tax withheld (two or more employers — see instructions on page 8) . . ... 
^ S2 Credit for Federal tax on special fuels, nonhighway gasoline and lubricating oil (attach Form 4136) . 

eric; 



"">3 Regulated Investment Company Credit (attach Form 243?> 
;S4 Total (add hnes 61. 62. and 63) Enter here and on line 26 . 



61 
62 
63 



64 



(jKMKNMtNl PRINIING OfriO lt7l O 410 Ij* 



rORM W-4 (Rev July 1969) 
DfPartm«flt ot th« TrMSjry 
intttnal Remua Service 
Typ* or print full rtwi 

Hemt ad<1rtsf ... _ 



Employee's Withholding Exemption Certificate 



Social Security Number . 
StJte . 



ZIP code 



EMPLOYEE: 

nie this form 
With your employ* 
•r. Oth^miM. ht 
must withhold UX 
{ncomt tax from 
your wages witti* 
out extnption. 
EMPLOYER: 

Kitp this cer- 
tiflcat* with your 
records. If th8 
employee is be* 
(lived to have 
claimed too many 
•xemptions, ti)t 
District Director 
should be so 
advised 



1 CCKTiFY thit tfio number 
(0«tt) .... 



HOW TO CLAIM YOUR WITHHOLDING EXEMPTIONS 

1. If SINGLE \or iJ ir.a'ried and wish vMlJi';oid«ng as s.pgle peison), write "l."* If you claim no exemptions, write "0" . . . 

2. If MARRIED, one exemption each is a'lowable for husband and wiie if not claimed on another certificate. 

(a) If you claim bo'»h of these exemptions. Ar;te "Z'\ (b) If you claim one of these exemptions, write "1"; ;c) If you 
ciaim neither of these exermiivns, \tu{Q "0" 

3. Exemptions for age and blindness (applicable only to you and your wife but not to dependents): 

va) If you or your wi?e will be C5 years of age or older at tho eid of the year, and you claim this exemption, write 
if both will be 65 or older, and you claim both of these exemptions, write "2" 

(b) If you or your wife arc b!;nd, and you clajm this exemption, write '1"; if both are blind, and you claim both of 
these exemptions, write "2" 

4. If you claim exemptions for one or more dependents, write the number nf such exemptions. (Do not claim exemption 
for a dependent unless you are qualified under Instruction 4 on other side.) 

5. If you claim additional withholding allowances for itemized deductions fill out and attacii Schedule A (Form W*-4), and ertter 
the n«"nber of allowances clai.med (if claimed file new Form W-4 each year) 

6 Add the exemptions and allowances (if any) which you have claimed above and enter total F 

7. Additional withholding per pay periai under agreement with employer. (See Instruction 1.) S 



of withhoidtng tumiitsons ind allowances cliimed on thts certtficete does not exceed the number to which i entitled. 

. 19 (Stfned) 



1. Numbif of Exemptions. — Do not claim more than the correct 
number of •xemptjons. However, if you expect to owe more Income 
tax then will be withheld, a smaller number of exemptions may be 
claimed or you may enter Into an agreement with your employer to 
have additional amounts withheld. Thi& is important if you have more 
than one empioyer. U both husband and wife are employed, each may 
ask to have taxes withheld as a ' single" person to avoid owing large 
additional amounts of taxes. 

Only one personal exemption may be claimed by nonresident aliens 
other than residents of Canada, Mexico, or Puerto Rico. 

2. Itemized Deductions — See Schedule A (Form W-4) for Instructions 
on claiming additional allowances based on large itemized deductions. 

3. Changes In Exempttoni.— You may file a new certificate at any time 
if the number of your exemptions INCREASCS. 

You must file & new certificate withm 10 days if the number of ex- 
emptions previously -a .ned by you DlCREASES. for example, because: 

(a) Your wife (or husband) for whom you have been claiming exemption 
IS divorced or legally separated, or claims her (or his) own exemption on a 
separate certificate. 

(b) The support of a dependent icr whom you claimed exemption is taken 
over by someone eisir, so that you no longar expect to furnish more than 
half the support for the year. 

(c) You find that a t<-^pendent for whom you claimed exemption will re- 
ceive S6C0 or mere of Income ol his own during the year (except your 
child who ts a student or who is under 19 years of age). 



Tha daath of e spousa or e dependent does not effect your withholding 
until the next year, but requires the filing of e new cartiflcate. If pot- 
sibie, file e new certificate by Oacambar 1 of tha yaar In which tha 
death occurs, if you qualify as a Surviving spousa with dependant child 
(children), you may claim your personal exemption on line 2 at e 
married Individuel for the two years following tha year of the daath of 
your spouse. 

4, DepandanH — To qualify es your dependant (IIM 4 on other 
tide), a person (a) must receive mora ttun ona-helf of hit or her support 
from you for the year, and (b) must have lau than %eOO gross income 
during the year (except your child who Is e student or who Is under 19 
years of age), a no (c) mutt not be claimed as en exemption by such 
person's husband or wife, and (d) must be a atlzen or resident of the 
United States or a resident of Canada, Mexico, the Republic of Panama 
or the Canal Zone (this does not apply to an alien child legally adopted 
by and living with a United States citizen abroad)^ and (e) must (1) 
have your home as his principal residence and be a member of your 
household for the entire year, or (2) be related to you as follows: 

Your son or daughter (including legh^tly adopted children). giandchilCL 
stepson, stepdaughter, ton-in-law. or daughter-m-lsw. 
Your fiither, mother, grandparent, stepfather Stepmother, father-in-law 

or mother<in>iaw; 

Your brother, tister, stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, half sistei; 
brother in*law, or SiitSr-in law: 

Your uncle, aunt, nephew, or niece (but only >f related by blood). 
tftct «4«~ie— MSi*«t 



ERIC 
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r 



Name 
Schools. 



STATE OF lUINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

DIVISION OF WOMEN S AND CHiLDREN S EMPLOYMENT 
Certificate of Physical Fitness 

As Required by Section 12. P«r«{rJpti 4. Child Labor L«w of lllinoit. EHtctivt June 30. 1947. 

.Address 



LUCILLE A. KAHOUN 
SUPERINTENDENT 



Compiexion 



Sex 

^PEmployer. . 

Date Re-Exammed:. 



Grade Birth 

Phrr Mo 11^) 

-^Hair . Kind of Work 



Address _ 



|>itr 



Industry 



Date Re-Examined: 



HrlthI 



Date Re-Examined: 



Hrisht 



Date Re-Examined :_ 



REMARKS: 



*tOTC Ittutftf •ffctr %ftcu\€ ftll ift info/mat*Oft at to* of Cfrtiftutt »fi4 thfff Have miner tike Cffii^att t» cMMiftiftf thyticiaft far Midital 4mI$. rttutmnf umt to itiuift| tlliccf 
for ptrKaitcnt rnofi, for any rc>ciattini'.'0«t. t»e thit umt ctrti;^<«te Thts tofm it furmshird by the Oep«rt«Mt of Ubor. or May bt rtfrotfucH. 

W&C-F.30 ili:a4-lOM-8.6<i« Hf?5> 1^^ 




.-^12 



MEDICAL DATA 

Date Examined 

Vision 



-Age. 



Yr 



Mo 



.Height. 



Family History.. 



-Hsaring- 



Physical History- 
Examination : 

Nose 

Neck 



-Development- 

Throat 

. - Heart 



-Nutrition. 
_Ears__ 



Abdomen- 



Lungs- 

Hernia^ 



Smallpox Vaccination- 
Special Examination: 



-Diphthf;ria Immunization- 



REMARKR:,-,- 



Approved- . 



— Not approved . ..Signed- 



Weight- 



-Mouth- 



-Oiest X-Ray- 



J>ediculosi8^ 



Cuunlner. 



_M. D. 



ERIC 



APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 



SOC.Ai. SECU'R'TY 



NAME 



1 


^ST 












MIODLC 


PRESENT ADDRESS 


























C 




STATC 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 






























«TATC 


PHONE NO 






CAS 


-CUE 




PEVT 


BOARD 


H£ICHT 
















MARRIED 




S *»CLE 


vs 


rcwEC 




VORCtO 


SEPARATED 


NUM8EP OF CHILDREN 






•WAS A r £ 


Cs C- ^C»£S 









IF RELATED TO ANYONE IN C^P EMP'^CY 
STATE NAME AND OEPAqTM£sT 



referre: 

BY 



EMPLOYMENT DESIRED 



POSITION 



CA-E vcj 

CAS £^A»T 



SALARY 

DESIRFD 



ARE YOU Employed now? 



<■ s-c WAV v»E 'Nc;;'»E 



6.VER AP'PHEO TO THIS CCvgAS* est^CSj" 



EDUCATION 



SAVE ; * Is c*" £z*-rc* 



VEAPS DATE 
A*Tk.'*CED G<?AOUATEO 



SUBJECTS STUDIED 



GRAVMAP SChcCL 



H GH SCHOOL 



COLLEGE 



TRADE Business cr 

CORPf'SPONOENCE 
SCHOOL 



SUBJECTS OF SPEC AL S*^Cv »ES£*oc ^^Z^-^ 



WHAT FQPglGN LASG^ACES ^C, S-EA*- ' . 



WRITE 



|CTIV<TIES OTHER THAN R^L G O S 

fCl/iC ATHLET C £-C 



XOKHNUH) OS OtHEfi SIMi>» 



APPLICATION FOR CMPLOYMCNT 









ovBK 'xao 


lll»VNVM XMSllAOndHl 














*i -aaAoiidav 






IMCMaU TllA 




aauiH 




Axniav 












tSlNXVSN 



ixva 


3Nn Smi MOBf iilVM ION oo 


AS aaMSiAMatMi 





aiva 



'XdlXON •nOlAXlM ANV 1I\0 

•HXIM INIX ANV XV aSXVNINUlX M AUVIVSr QNV 810VM AM dO XNaNAVd j!0 IXVQ IHX dO SVnauVOlH *AVN QNV QOIUM lXIK:^a 
ON UOd tl XNINAOMNB AN XV»a IBUOV QNV QNVlSUiaNn t 'UlHXUnJ "IVMINSia UOd MOVO 81 UOd CnmVO 8XOVJ dO NOmiMO 
MO N01XVXNWMM8IN XVHX QNVXSIiaaNn t NOUVOlldaV 8IHX Nl QINIVXNOO ftlNaNUVX* TIV dO NOlXVOUSaANI IZlUOHXnV I 

'OW MMOHd —aMOOV IWVM 

AJIXON AONBOUawa 
mO 18V0 Nt 





^KOa34S Nl 


^NOISIA Nl 


^ONIUY^H Nl :>X03^3a ANV noA aAVH 


^iivxao sAio l^aaMnrNi u3A3 noA anaM 


•XJUaa *IVOI8AHd ANV JLMn 

"aiiODail IVDISAHd 








c 








t 








i 


a3XNivno3V 

8UV3A 


SSBNiSOfl 


S5?3WOav 


3WVN 



UV3A 3NO 15V31 XV NMONX 3AVH HOA ^OhM nOA OX OaXVnaU XON SNOSd3d 3abl->l SJb'lVhl ^iHJ. MOI^Q 3AI0 «S3DN3^3d3H 



"oi 

— or 



ERLC 



^svaii 



N0IXt80d 



A«vnv» 



ifiAOidiNa do ssauaov onv smvn 



UV3A QNV HXNOW 

axva 



^fmir^ ^ ■ ,■ — -— 

> c'xsriid iNO XSV1 HxiM •Ntxuvis '^naAO-MNi Mciod x&n Moiaa i8ti> StiSAOldWi 213 W 



APPLICATION FOR POSITION 



Dtt«. 



i(priBt)- 



-Ho9i« T«l. No.. 



Na 
No. 

Petition applied for?— 



StTMt 



City 



Sttt« 



.Jiow long htv* 70U iivtd ther«?- 



StrMt 



City 



Stat« 



How long did you Ut« tH««?_ 

Earninga axp^ctad $ 



PERSONAL 



Check rour State law a* to dticnmiDatiOD becauM of age. 

Haight ft in. Waight Iba. 

Ara yott a U. S. cttiaan? □ Yaa, □ No 



□ SlngU, □ Marriad, □ Saparatad 

□ Enge^gad, □ Wldo\/©d, □ Divorced 
Data of marriaga- 



No. childran .Their agaa. 



No. othar dapandanti Agaa. 

Soc. Sac. No 



Do you: □ Own your homa? □ Rant? □ Live with ralativea? □ Board? □ SUy with frianda? Othar- 

(If you rant) What monthly rant do you pay? $ Do you own your fumitura? □ Yaa, □ No 

Is your wiia amployad? □ Ko, □ Yat, part tima, □ Yaa full tima; What Idnd of work? 

Do you carry Ufa inauranca^ □ No, □ Yaa; Amount $ 

What phytical dafads do you hara?^ 

In caaa of amargancy, notify 



-H«r aaminga 



-p«r^ 



Naxna 



Addraat 



Phona 



1 EDUCATION 




Name and Address of School 


Com-'M Mafored in 


Check Last Year 
Completed 


Graduate? 
Give Degrees 


Last Year 
Attended 


Elamantary 






5 


6 


7 


8 


□ Yes, □ No 


19 


High School 








2 


3 




□ Yes, □ No 


19 


Collaga 








2 


3 






19 


Colla7a 








2 


3 






19 


Graduata 

School 








2 


3 






19 


Butinaaa or 

Trade School 








2 


3 






19 


Corraap. or 

Night School 








2 


3 






19 



Scholastic standing in H. S.?- 



Jn College?- 



EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVIT 
(Do not include military, racial, ra! 

In high arKnAl 


\ES (athletics, clubs, etc.) 
igious, or nationality groups) 

In cnll«gA 















SERVICE IN U. S. ARMED FORCES 
^▼e you aerred in the U. S. Armed Forces? □ Yes, □ No; (If yes) Date active duty started. 
Which Serrice? What branch of that Service? 



J9- 



.Starting Bank- 



tK^^ OAlOl 



ank at discharge 



Copyry 



V^*' '^^^ DartneH Corporation. Chicago. III. 60MO. Printed in V'S. A. 
„"%X.O Developwi by The McMurry Company 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 


SOCIAL SCCUItlTY 
DAT« NUMMClt 




NAMK 


AOK 


SKX 


FftmMT ADDRKSS 




•rnsrr ow 


•TATV 


KRMANKNT AOORKM 








vnmr otrv 




PHONS NO. 


OWN HOMK IWNT 


BOARD 


OATC or SlflTH 


COCOft 

HKiaHT WKIOHT OT HAIR 


COtLOR 
or KYKS 


VtAltlttKD SINaUl 


WIOOWKD DiVOItCKD 


•KPARATKD 


NUMMtlt OP CHRLDMN 


DCFKNDKNTS OTHKR 
THAN WIPK OR CHIUORKN 


cinzsN O 

or U. S. A. NO O 



ir RKLATKD TO ANYONK IN OUR KMri.OY, 
TATg NAMK ANQ DCTARTMKNT 



RCrCRRSD 
■Y 



EMPLOYMENT DESIRED 



UTION 



DATV YOU 
CAN rTANT 



SALJ^RY 
D««IRKP 



AltK YOU KMPt-OYKD NOWf 



ir 90 MAY WK INCUIRK 

or YOUR rRKlKNT KMFt-OYgR 



JCVKK AFH^tgD TO THI« COM PAN Y ■KrORKT 



WHKN 



EDUCATION 



NAMK AND LOCATION Or SCHOOL 



YSARS 
ATTKNDCD 



DATK 
ORADUATKD 



SUaJKCTS SrUDIKD 



ORAM MAR SCHOOL 



HIOH SCHOOL 



TRADC, BUSINESS OR 
CORIt KSPON DKNCK 
SCHOOL 



SUSJKCTS or SrSClAL STUPY OR RKSKARCH WORK 



[that rORKION LANOUAOKS DO YOU SPSAK rLUKNTLYf RKAD WRITS 



ERIC 



MILITARY OR rRCSKNT MeMBCRSHir IN 

'AL SKRViCK RANK NATIONAL OUARD OR RKSSRVKS 



^ IVITISS OTHKR THAN RCLIOIOUS, 
IVIC. ATHLKTiC. rRATKRNAL. KTC) 



Pi RMtrl SMr LOYCRS (LIST KLOW LAST FOUR CMPLOYCRS, STARTING WITH 



LAST ONK FIRST.) 



DATS 
MONTH AND YEAR 



FROM 



TO 



PROM 



TO 



FROM 



TO 



PROM 



TO 



NAMC AND ADDRCSS OF KMPLOYKIt 



SALARY 



POSITION 



REASON FOR LCAVINO 



lEFEXENCES; OIV« KLOW TMK NAMKS OPTHRKK persons not RKLATKD to you, WHOM YOU HAVK KNOWN AT LCAST ONC YKAR. 



NAMB 


ADDRKSS 


■USINKSS 


YKARS 

ACQUAINTKD 


1 








8 








t 









PHYSICAL RECORD: 

LIT ANY PHYSICAL DKPgCTS 



WKRg YOU gygR INJURKDf 



QIVK OrTAILS 



HAVK YOU ANY DgPKCTS IN HKARINQf 



IN VISIOHf 



IN SPCSCHf 



IN CASK OP 
KMSROSNCY NOTIFY 



I AUTHORIZE INVCSTIOATION OP ALL STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN TXi« APPLICATION, I UNC=R«TAND THAT MiSREPRESSNTATION OR 
OMISSION OP PACTS CALLED FOR IS CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL. FURTHER, I UNDERSTAND AND AOREE THAT MY EMPLOYMENT IS FOR NO 
DEFINITE PERIOD AND MAY. REOARDLESS OF THE DATE OF PAYMENT OF MY WAGES AND SALARY. M TERMINATED AT ANY TIME 
WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS NOTICE. 



SIGNATURE 



DO NOT WRITE BEtOW THIS LINE 



INTERVIEWED BY 



DATE 



REMARKS: 



NEATNESS 




CHARACTER 




PERSONALITY 




ABILITY 




HIRED 


FOR DEFT. POSITION 






WILL REPORT 


SALARY 


approved: 1. 




1. 






9. 






IMP1.0TMIMT MAMAVtn 




J" 
« 


/' Ott^. HIAO 

*. ■ 







ERIC 



F6rm IL-W-4 



ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT 
OF REVENUE 

EMPLOYEE'S ILLINOIS WITHHOLDING 
EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 



PRINT FULL NAME 



HOME AOORESS 



SOCIAL ^oKHY NC 



EMPLOYEE: 

ft\9 th;s form with your 
•mploytr. Otherwtst ht 
must withhold It lino is m- 
com« ttx from your wagts 
without •x«mption. 

EMPLOYER: 

Kttp this ctrtiftcttt with 
Vbur r«oordt. If th« tm- 
ptoyM is b«ti«vtd to havt 
cl0lm«d too grttt tn tx- 
•mption, ptMSt inform th« 
Illinois Otpt. of Rtvtnut. 

I CERTIFY that th« withhoMing txtmption cttimtd on this otrtiflcatt do«s not MCMd ths smount to which t sm sntitM. 



HOW TO CLAIM YOUR ILLINOIS WITHHOLDING EXEMPTION 

1. Write number of exemptions to which you are ENTITLED on your Federal Income Tax 
Return (Form 1040) 



To claim your full Illinois exemption, enter the amount shown on Line 1. If you elect 
to reduce the amount of your Illinois exemption for purposes of withholding Illinois 
income tax, enter a lesser number 



(Oatt) 



19- 



(Si9n«d) 



FORM IL-W-4 



NOTICE TO EMPLOYEE 



1. Personal and dependency exemptions allowable for Fed- 
eral Income Tax purposes may be used to compute your 
Illinois withholding exemption. Itemized deductions allowable 
for Federa! Income Tax purposes are NOT allowable for 
Illinois Income Tax. DO NOT increase your tllinoii exemp- 
tion for itemized deductions for Federal Income Tax purposes. 

2. You may file a new certificate at any time if the number 
of your exemptions for Federal Income Tax purposes IN- 
CREASES. 

You MUST file a new certificate within 10 days i? the 
exemption previously claimed by you DECREASES because 
of a reduction in the number of your exemptions for Federal 
Income Tax purposes. 

The death of a wife or a dependent does not affect your 



withholding exemption until the next year, but requires the 
filing of a new certificate. If possible, file a new certificate 
by December 1 of the year in which the death occurs. 

For further information, consult the Illinois Department 
of Revenue or your employer* 

3. Do not claim an Illinois exemption in excess of the 
amount to which you are entitled. You may claim a lesser 
amount. Every Individual whose annual tax can reasonably bt 
expected to exceed the amount withheld and any credits allow^ 
ed by more than $50.00, shall file with the Illinois Department 
of Revenue, a declaration of estimated tax. 

4. Penalties: Penalties are imposed for willfully supplying 
false information or willful failure to supply Information 
which would reduce the withholding exemption. 
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